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It sounds like a para- 
dox to talk about deflat- 
ing anything, education in 
particular, when the 
order of the day is in- 
flation. And yet a few 
months ago an arch 
enemy of public edu- 
cation, Henry S. Prit- 
chett, president emeritus 
of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion—he is now nearly 
eighty years of age—gave 

CARMON ROSS all the apostles of school 
retrenchment a slogan around which the critics 
and opponents of public education costs could 
rally. Dr. Pritchett advocates the “deflation of 
education” whatever that may mean. In plainer 
words, and in the chorus of many of our edi- 
torial writers, the costs of education must be 
reduced, no matter how much they have al- 
ready been reduced, or how harmful it may 
be to cut more than has already been cut. 

The animus back of Dr. Pritchett’s slogan 
must be examined in order to understand his 
Solomonic observation. Those who have known 
Dr. Pritchett’s connection with the Carnegie 
Foundation are familiar with his attitude 
towards public education. Never in sympathy 
with public education, and especially high 
school education, he has gone so far out of the 
way as to advocate charging tuition for attend- 
ing high school. He thus aptly armed the 
United States Chamber of Commerce with the 
same thought which it advocated before Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Citizens Conference on Education 
held last winter. This conference, of course, 
would not even listen to this anti-democratic 
suggestion. Fortunately, the chairman of the 
Carnegie Foundation, Henry Suzzallo, takes 
the opposite view, as do the leading educators 
and thinkers in America. 

As a typical representative of the monied 
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and special interests of America, we cannot 
accept as gospel truth any such order as this 
of Dr. Pritchett. Its premise is that the costs 
of education have been high, therefore they 
must be reduced. His entire assumption is 
false, as I shall point out with facts. Even too 
many school administrators have fallen into 
this error and have too often placed themselves 
as apologists for school costs. The other as- 
sumption is that there are certain items in the 
educational program which can and should be 
eliminated. These, of course, are the so-called 
“fads and frills,’ music, art, domestic arts, 
health education, guidance, shop work, etc. I 
shall point out the false reasoning in this stock 
argument, now hoary with age. 

Before giving facts to show that the Prit- 
chetts are working upon a false premise, viz., 
educational costs have been too high, we should 
make a plain statement of fact as to the whole- 
sale misrepresentations with reference to the 
real cost of education in this country. Whether 
or not this gross misrepresentation has been 
deliberate or out of sheer ignorance is a ques- 
tion. How much the fanciful parading of high 
educational costs is a mere smoke screen to 
hide the remaining huge costs of government 
and misgovernment—national, state, and local 
—may be seen from a brief analysis of the 
actual facts with reference to school costs. In 
fact, the entire statement as to the cost of all 
governmental functions has been overstated 
and exaggerated, although no one would mini- 
mize these costs. A glaring example of this 
was the statement of a popular writer on 
“Your Tax Problem,” a few months ago ap- 
pearing in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The 
flat statement was made that our tax bill was 
$15,000,000,000. As a matter of fact the tax 
bill for all functions of government in the 
United States in 1931 was $9,536,527,996, a huge 
sum, to be sure, but 37% less than the amount 
given. The same thing is true when we ana- 
lyze the increased amount of taxes collected 
over a period of years. In 1922 the total tax 
bill of the United States was $7,108,631,854 as 
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given in the report on “Double Taxation,” 
Ways and Means Committee U. S. Congress, 
1933. The increase was 28% in ten years. The 
per capita tax burden increase was 13.5% in 10 
years. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the increased taxes in Pennsylvania 
over the past ten years were $19.05 per capita. 
This includes the taxes paid into the Federal 
Government, or the Income Tax, which repre- 
sents a large part of total taxes. I am not 
justifying this increase, which, by the way, 
was 12% less than the average increase in the 
leading commodity prices over the same per- 
iod. The point I desire to make is that the 
public is not getting either the real facts or 
the proper perspective. The psychology of 
fear has been skilfully played upon through 
deft propaganda without analysis of the real 
facts. The schools have especially suffered from 
this. 

Education has suffered from inadequate ac- 
curate publicity as to the real costs of schools. 
Exaggerated statements of costs can be seen 
from a brief analysis of the same. I maintain 
that education has not cost too much either in 
the past or the present. The difficulty in our 
thinking as to costs is that we have never 
adequately developed what should be the 
proper yardstick for measuring educational 
costs. Let us not forget that education is an 
“industry” of tremendous size, and the most 
essential of all government services, employing 
over 1,000,000 teachers, owning over $6,000,000,- 
000 worth of property, and with nearly 30,000,- 
000 children as workers. With what shall we 
compare our expenditures unless it be with 
other expenditures? We spent in 1930 $12,000,- 
000,000 for cars; $3,500,000,000 for Life Insur- 
ance; $5,750,000,000 for building construction; 
$2,250,000,000 for tobacco, and $4,000,000,000, for 
other luxuries. For public education we spent 
$2,316,000,000 or $1,200,000,000 less than for Life 
Insurance. We spent as much for tobacco as 
we did for education, and other more ludicrous 
comparisons might be made. It is variously 
estimated that we spend four times as much 
through crime as we do on education! Now 
no one advocates that we should spend less 
for cars, insurance, buildings, tobacco, etc. 
But in the name of common sense, if we can 
spend as much for some of these items, we 
can and should spend at least a fraction as 
much for schools that are creating tastes, wants, 
and ideals which mean future buyers and pro- 
ducers, and better citizens. If for no more 
than a measuring yardstick, we are justified 
in coming to the conclusion that, comparatively 
speaking, schools have not cost too much. But 
the critic will say, that we are now spending 
less on these items than in 1930. Yes, possibly 
on all except tobacco, and legal beer; but we 
are already spending $400,000,000 less on 








schools, too. In Pennsylvania alone in two 
years an average of $20,000,000 per year has 
been spent less than in 1930. This is a reduc- 
tion of at least 10% per annum. The Pritchetts 
do not seem to realize that economies and re- 
trenchments in school expenditures have been 
going on apace for two years and that more 
are planned, even though they may hurt. 

Let us compare the cost of schools with in- 
comes. In 1930, all governments cost this 
country 13.1% of the incomes of our people. 
The total cost of education represented 3.3% 
of the income of all the people. In Pennsyl- 
vania the people spent in 1930, 10.6% of their 
income for all government, whereas only 2.72% 
of their income was spent on education. In 
other words, we spent four times as much on 
all governmental functions as we did on edu- | 
cation, including colleges and universities. Can 
we be fair-minded enough to admit that educa- 
tion did not monopolize either governmental 
costs or our incomes for school taxes? In fact, 
when we realize that a large share of public 
school costs was in the form of bond issues 
for building purposes, the part of our incomes 
spent on taxes for public schools is still 
smaller. } 

Let us compare the school tax bill with other 
taxation. The total taxes collected for schools 
in 1930 in the United States were $1,975,000,000 
out of a total of $9,536,000,000 collected for all 
purposes, or about 20%. In other words only 
one dollar out of every five dollars in taxes 
was actually collected for education. What 
happened in Pennsylvania? In this same year 
our tax bill was $701,000,000, of which the 
school tax bill (not all school receipts) was 
$147,000,000, or 21%. The Federal taxes col- 
lected in this state were $200,000,000, or 28% of 
the total. All other taxes represented 51% of 
the total. In other words, again the schools 
actually consumed one out of every five dollars 
collected in taxes and paid by the tax payers! 
Surely, in the name of fair and common every- 
day horse sense, the schools cannot be accused 
of monopolizing the tax receipts of this or of 
any other state, for Pennsylvania is a good 
example. 

The stock cry against the schools is that 
their cost has increased much more than that 
of other functions of government. Let us 
examine the cost of government for the years } 
1920-30, the peak years of the rising cost. of 
governmental services, and our so-called “pros- 
perity years.” We find that the cost of all 
state governments in the United States, includ- 
ing education, increased 153%. Singularly 
enough, the increased cost of state government 
in Pennsylvania in the same years was only 
123%. The increased cost of education in the 
United States was 123%, or 30% less than the | 
increase of all state functions of government. 
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The increased cost of education in Pennsyl- 


cry against school extravagances. 


vania was 110% or a smaller increase than 
throughout the nation. We are told at once 
that the cost of: education in Pennsylvania has 


: caused the increase in the total cost of govern- 


ment. And since our State is appropriating 
this year $53,000,000 for two years to carry out 
the Edmonds Act partially, this may gain 
credence until we analyze our facts further. 
We find upon separating school costs from 
other government costs, that while school costs 
of ten years have increased 110%, other gov- 
ernment costs have increased 109%. In other 
words, education has been no more “extrava- 
gant” than other functions, especially high- 
ways, which have increased their costs much 
more than the schools. As a matter of fact, 
the highways are consuming 44.3% of all State 
receipts, against 26% by the schools. 

Yes, but you say that in the year prior to 
the Edmonds Act education in Pennsylvania 
was given only $9,000,000 a year by the Legis- 
lature, whereas, for the last biennium the sum 
of $28,000,000 a year was appropriated for school 
subsidies. But we forget that in 1920, the State 
was woefully neglecting its schools, that it was 
actually hard to secure sufficient teachers. 
Since then 25,000 teachers have been added, 
standards have enormously improved, and 
there has been a 400% increase in high sehool 
attendance, while the cost of living, due to the 
depreciation of the dollar was 54% higher 
(1930). While it is true that nearly $90,000,000 
was appropriated for education in 1931-33, we 
must not forget that the schools received only 
63% of this. The balance went to the colleges 
and universities, and executive functions. Un- 
fortunately for real estate, now supporting an 
undue share of the total cost of education, 
85%, the State in 1920 was actually bearing 
17.1% of the total cost of education, whereas, 
today, it is bearing only 15%. 

One of the most persistent bits of misrepre- 
sentation is that local school costs have in- 
creased much more greatly than other forms 
of local taxation. What are the facts? We 
find that during the years 1923-29, the peak 
years of Coolidge prosperity, when govern- 
mental costs were easy to boost, the increase 
in school taxes in Pennsylvania was 40%; in 
all forms of local taxation, the increase was 
52%. The bonded indebtedness of counties has 
increased 52%; of cities, 87%; of townships, 
170%; of boroughs, 35%; and of school dis- 
tricts, 66%. These figures are eloquent in their 
refutation of the oft repeated and baseless 
As a matter 
of fact, when we consider that most local dis- 
tricts add a service charge for water and sewer, 
which in many cases, amounts to many addi- 


tional mills of taxation on the assessed valua- 


tions of real estate, the schools have a perfect 
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right to protest against this silly charge of 
inflation of school costs. 

The favorite pastime of the critics of school 
costs just now is that the elimination of so- 
called unessential subjects and positions is 
necessary in order to cut down expenditures. 
This again presumes that there are consider- 
able unessential subjects and positions which 
might profitably be dispensed with. The 
advocates of this plan forget that these teachers 
of special subjects are teaching children. To 
eliminate these teachers and their subjects will 
not eliminate the necessity of teaching some- 
thing to these children. Eliminating these 
teachers merely means the substituting of 
others to do the equivalent work. Children 
cannot sit in school idle. But again the critic 
has not informed himself. At present 50% of 
all the school time is spent on the so-called 
“3 R’s,” 36% on the special subjects, and 14% 
on the social studies—history, civics, geography. 
In high school 80% of the time is being spent 
on academic subjects. 

To eliminate art, music, health education, 
and the home arts would remove at once the 
subjects that children not only need but like 
most. In a recent referendum in our own high 
school at Doylestown to find out what 500 
students think of at least three so-called “fads 
and frills,” 1204 votes were cast for these sub- 
jects, only those voting who had actually had 
experience with these subjects. Twenty-two 
(22) votes were cast against physical educa- 
tion, fifty-two (52) against music, and thirty- 
three (33) against art. In other words, 92% 
of the student body was in favor of continuing 
these subjects: during the depression. The 
school authorities had never even considered 
their curtailment. I am sure that student 
opinion would generally agree on this matter. 
These subjects are not only the socially co- 
operative subjects, but they create within the 
American people their tastes, ideals, and values. 
These in turn make him a better worker, a 
more prudent spender, and more appreciative 
of culture values. It is hard to conceive how 
anyone interested in the general welfare of 
our people could advocate curtailing these sub- 
jects when education for leisure time pursuits 
is so essential in the future. The 30 and 40 
hour week is immediately before us The de- 
mand upon the schools will be greater than 
ever to train for this abundant time, and for 
the “new deal.” What can do this better than 
art, music, physical training, the home arts, 
and guidance? It isn’t a question whether or 
not we can afford this training, but a question 
as to whether we can afford to sacrifice what 
we really need for the future well-being of 
our people. Organized baseball is advocating 
Sunday sports, but school critics want to re- 
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move recreation and health training from our 
boys and girls. This is false economy. 

One of the most misleading bits of mis-in- 
formation that has come to my attention re- 
cently is this quotation from “The Houghton 
Line’—an advertising publicity agency: — 

“The last ditch defenders of education ‘as 
is’ won’t admit that we can’t afford these 
things. They won’t admit them to be com- 
paratively unimportant. And therefore the 
Teachers’ College Conference had a tough time 
deciding where education could take a cut. 

“Their net suggestions, in fact, were as fol- 
lows: Reduce the janitor bill, buy supplies as 
cheaply as possible, insist on ‘economical handl- 
ing of insurance risks; and the elimination of 
useless and costly mechanical ventilation.’ Plus 
a salary cut for the teaching staff, as small as 
possible. 

“And nobody ever balanced a budget by 
nibbling at it like that.” 

The difficulty with this reasoning is that the 
Houghton Line and its kind don’t have the 
facts, or don’t want them. School adminis- 
trators know that if given the chance much 
can be saved in educational items that are not 
purely instructional costs. Does this critic 
realize that in 1929-30 in the United States 
only 50.5% of the cost of education went to 
salaries, while in Pennsylvania only 44.5% went 
to all salaries? Why shouldn’t a stress on 
economies be placed upon such items as capital 
outlay, building maintenance, interest rates, 
general control, etc., consuming more than 50% 
of the total costs? Why do the critics seem 
to insist that economies must all come out of 
instructional services, and teachers’ salaries in 
particular? In Pennsylvania; alone, a 10% 
saving in all the items not purely instructional 
would save the tax payers 12 million dollars 
a year. Such a saving in the United States 
would save $120,000,000 a year. But this is a 
“mere nibbling!” Why? Because it’s not all 
out of the teachers’ and pupils’ flesh and blood. 
The material is more precious than the 
spiritual, I presume! 

A few months ago The Saturday Evening 
Post, founded by one of America’s greatest 
educators, Benjamin Franklin, nearly burst 
through its thick covers in condemning school 
costs and in dubbing teachers’ salaries “a 
dole” to keep a lot of people out of work. In 
reply to a protest from the writer against 
such an uncalled for misrepresentation and bad 
taste, the editors admitted that they were only 
condemning expensive education, and extra- 
curricular activities housed in expensive school 
buildings. It seems that the Pritchetts are 
particularly bitter against “costly and expen- 
sive buildings.” I am not an advocate of ex- 
pensive and ornate and palatial school build- 
ings. Unfortunately, many school districts 
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have vied too much in keeping up with the 
Joneses in school building construction. 
why blame the schools alone for such extrava- 
gance? 
sive municipal buildings—housing office-holders 
instead of children—beautiful boulevards and 
parks, and art galleries, and Convention Halls, 
and Court Houses, etc., many decorated with 
the customary “pork-barrel”. We might also 
suggest that many corporations in_ the 
heyday of prosperity also went to extremes 
in erecting such mammoth structures as the 
Empire, Chrysler, General Motors buildings, 
etc.—now all crying for revenue that fails to 
come from empty offices—all paid out of profits 
which might have gone to stockholders, or into 
the Income Tax, which would reduce other 
taxes. No, we must not condemn these expen- 
ditures—they were “productive,” whereas ex- 
penditures for school buildings do not have an 
immediate and visible effect! 

Why not admit that business, industry, and 
government, too, have had their “fads and 
frills,’ only much more extensive and ex- 
pensive than those of education. Deflate edu- 
cation. Why not deflate other costs of useless 
duplications of city, county, and state govern- 
ment? Why not an honest survey and appraisal 
of essential and non-essential services in gov- 
ernment? 
to support thousands of closing schools and 
starving educational programs, without oppress- 
ing the overloaded tax payer. It is useless to 
imagine inflations in school costs when those 
in power in state and nation are not willing 
to apply the pruning hook where it will do 
the most good. Those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones! 

The unfair thing in this sort of attack upon 


educational costs is that the sins of a few 


school districts, and the large cities in partic- 
ular, are visited upon smaller communities, and 
those that have lived within their incomes. 
School administrators realize that economies 
are necessary to meet depleted treasuries. 
Many school heads are confronted with the 
task of preserving for their schools programs 
that have been built up literally through 
sweat and blood over years of educational 
urge. We know what eliminations now will 
mean in the years to come. Most of us have 
enough interest, common sense, training, and 
experience to know how and where economies 
ought to be made with the least harm to 
children. It is our job and if left alone to 


work out a salvation for the schools, we can} 


and will do it. We all welcome sane and con- 
structive suggestions that are based on fact and 
not personal whims and prejudices. 
us are living 24 hours a day with our jobs try- 


to make it possible for the youth of tomorrow 


Sufficient millions could be saved} 


October, 1933 
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Why not call attention to the expen- 
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to have a square deal today. Can any com- 
munity, can America afford to deflate the rich- 
ness and the opportunities of the modern 
school in order to “deflate costs” that are not 
and never have been inflated? We looked on 
calmly as Congress voted $3,000,000,000 for in- 
flations and expanded credit; $2,000,000,000 for 
easing farm mortgages; $2,000,000,000 for help- 
ing the small home owner; $500,000,000 for di- 
rect state relief, and billions for public works. 
In fact, we seem to vote billions for everything 
except adequate financial support for the edu- 
cation of 30,000,000 children, our greatest herit- 
age to the future, and our greatest concern. 
Why not a National Recovery Act for the 
schools! Even the Legislature of our own State 
in its comic opera warfare on the “inflated” 
costs of State government, has given a wonder- 
fully pious expression of “deflating” by refus- 
ing to vote the acceptance, the return, or dona- 
tion, voluntarily or otherwise, of any part of 
tne ample $3000 salary its members had already 
received. This same Legislature, however, did 
not flinch a muscle, nor bat an eye lash in vot- 
ing a permissive ten per cent reduction in the 
minimum salaries of teachers. Deflating the 
cost of government is desirable only when 
somebody else is practiced upon! In its gasp- 
ing breath of the closing sessions, even a mild 
suggestion that the higher priced government 


. officials be permitted to donate ten per cent of 


their salaries, fell on deaf ears! Those who 
make the laws should at least set an example 
in this “deflation” business. It seems to me 
that the least we might expect would be a 
modicum of encouragement to do the best we 
can with what we have. Instead we get re- 
criminations for being  spendthrifts! The 
cheapest things we might get are fair play and 
an honest presentation of facts to the public. 

“Deflating education,” if there be any neces- 
sity for it, ought to be in the hands of those 
who know where and what to operate upon. 
It would be idle for us to stand “pat” and 
say that there are no opportunities for con- 
structive economy and even penuriousness dur- 
ing the emergency. We do realize that every 
business and every profession has suffered 
since 1929, possibly more than teaching. We 
are willing to do our part in relieving the 
tax payers in the real spirit of cooperation. 
What we do object to is the well organized 
and trained chorus of special interests inflam- 
ing the public mind against public school ex- 
penditures and support on the ground that we 
have been extravagant in the past. This subtle 


_ and dangerous promotional activity on the part 
| of certain well known interests in this country 
should be exposed, attacked, and combated at 
every opportunity. 

Possible economies in conducting our schools 
should be scanned and planned by the friends 
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of education and not by its enemies. Many of 
these possible economies are well known and 
need mere mention. Dr. Cooper’s recent sur- 
vey of “Economy in Education” in the “School 
Economy Series” published by the Stanford 
University Press is an excellent digest and dis- 
cussion of this important theme. 

The largest item of economy, of course, lies 
in the number of teachers employed. Even 
though all efforts are now being made by the 
Federal government to employ more men and 
to increase wages, in the administration of 
schools, we must try to employ fewer teachers 
and to pay smaller salaries; thus we cut down 
the purchasing power of America’s first million 
buyers. To employ fewer teachers, small 
classes must be eliminated, larger classes must 
be taught. Larger classes in certain subjects 
are feasible, even though not always desirable. 
We need new and different techniques for 
handling such classes. Not all teachers can do 
this. We can, at least, by larger classes, main- 
tain teaching corps no larger than the present. 
This is already being done in this State. In 
a study of thirty-two (32) typical school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania which I made a few 
months ago, it was revealed that these dis- 
tricts in 1931-32 employed 2567 teachers, where- 
as this past year with an average daily attend- 
ance of 400 more, these same districts actually 
employed six fewer teachers. Only nine of 
these districts employed more teachers; ten, 
fewer; while thirteen the same number. From 
these data gathered in progressive school dis- 
tricts, it is a safe indication that the schools 
of this State are employing very few more 
teachers now than they did in 1931-32, a situa- 
tion which may help us out in the decreased 
appropriation for the Edmonds Act. At any 
rate, it might be a good time to experiment 
with control groups to test the efficiency of 
larger group instruction. I have never seen an 
adequate reason why high school teachers can- 
not manage and teach classes approximating 
the size of elementary groups. 

Larger workable units of administration 
should be advocated and encouraged by admin- 
istrators during this critical period of recep- 
tivity to economy ideas so that their adoption 
may become a reality in a time not far distant. 

Greater care might be exercised in the 
proper care of public school property such as 
textbooks, supplies, and equipment, not to say 
anything about the careful scrutiny of all ex- 
penditures for maintenance, the possible re- 
financing of bonded obligations, and the care- 
ful budgeting of all outlays for all purposes. 
Necessity is the mother of invention and it is 
undoubtedly possible to save, even though it 
may hurt. This, however, is not “deflation”’— 
it is merely good housekeeping and still better 
bookkeeping. 
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Again, as a little by-product of economy, I 
see no reason why administrators in moderately 
sized systems, should not be willing to keep 
themselves fresh in teaching methods, and alive 
to the needs, outlook, and attitudes of youth 
by teaching one or two classes a day! Staid 
and chair warming superintendents don’t 
appreciate how invigorating it is to teach real 
boys and girls in these days when modern 
youth is wondering what the “new deal” is 
all about, and when we ourselves should sense 
it more. At any rate, we might in this way 
contribute not only to our philosophy of edu- 
cation, but to economy as well. 

At the same time, we have a right to insist 
that the outlays of other functions of govern- 
ment be examined. The education of children 
will not wait until tomorrow. Why not econ- 
omies in other spheres in order to make sure 
that education, which President Roosevelt has 
so aptly called the “greatest duty of states- 
manship,” shall not suffer! 

Another very important step in real economy 
can be taken by “deflating” teachers out of 
their self satisfaction and smug complacency. 
There is no reason why the rank and file of 
our teaching body cannot increase their real 
value to their schools by an increased devo- 
tion to their jobs and by a new determination 
that their contributions to the solution of the 
many besetting problems will make them mem- 
bers, too, of an invisible “brain trust.” In 
other words we can render better service. This 
is real economy that pays. 

In discussing my theme I have not been 
unaware of the fact that the wholesale slash- 
ing of school funds and the attempt to wreck 
our schools have been considerably thwarted 
by the vigorous efforts of our educational 
leaders in state and nation. This virile leader- 
ship must continue. We have begun to get 
out of the characteristic attitude that our pro- 
fession is a purely welfare agency and that 
we are almost subjects of charity. The time 
has come to express this essential public serv- 
ice of our profession in terms stronger than 
mere platitudes about the nobility and self 
sacrifice of our work. This vocabulary has 
been purposely misunderstood by statesman 
and pseudo-statesman, alike, and even the pub- 
lic, as a mere aquiescence to the inevitable. In 
the terms of the athletic coach, let us snap out 
of this lethargy. Teachers must show more 
vertebrae and less genuflections. How are we 
going to accept the mouthings and frothings of 
such self appointed wiseacres as Mencken when 
he derides and insults the profession by 
characterizing our professional literature as 
“uncriticised pollutions?” Let us cease to be, 
as a recent number of “The Forum” points 
out the “meekest of citizens,” or as the “New 
Republic” a few years ago said, “The most 
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tight-lipped individuals.” Yes, worse thal 
these characterizations is that Ly one of ou 
own members, President Robinson of the Col 
lege of the City of New York, who charge 
that those who choose the profession of teach 
ing suffer from an “inferiority complex!” I 
all this is only remotely true, then it is high 
time to fight and to fight hard, not only fo 
ourselves, but for the millions we are supposed 
to train and to prepare for aggressive, intelli 
gent, militant citizens! Let us highly resolv¢ 
that the “new deal” in government, in industry 
in economics, shall also be a “new deal” fol 
education, not only in a re-statement of it 
aims, objectives, and methods, for the prepa 
ration of youth for the new social order, bu 
to the end that greater respect, more adequaté 
support, and the proper evaluation of thé 
teacher’s work shall result. 
The public schools still survive and _ the 
teachers are still loyal. Some day, perhaps 
the truth shall free us not only from misrepre; 
sentation, but from the Pritchetts, the Menck- 
ens, and the prophets of doom! This change 
will only be in proportion to our own deter- 
mination to beget respect and recognition. |] 
am pleading for a new and militant attitude on 
our part that will, as in the Great War, defeat 
defeatism. In this way, only, can the one 
million teachers of America defeat the pro- 
gram of the “deflationists.” 'To accomplish this 
requires a changed spirit well described by the 
homely words of Edgar Guest: 
“°Tis not our years that cut us down, but 
fear and failing will, 

And who has spirit for the fight may live to 
conquer still.” 





A better understanding is today arising be- 
tween educational people and textbook pub- 
lishers as to the essential attitude of producers 
and consumers of instructional materials. In 
evaluating textbooks a score card of some sort 
is necessary, but the presence of one is not 
necessarily a guarantee of scientific method. 
Scientific evaluation requires first, that the 
instrument of evaluation be a good one, that 
is, that it is openmindedly arrived at with 
a real knowledge of the schools concerned and 
of the purposes to be served. Second that it be 
properly used. Third, and most important, 
the presence of a scientific attitude on evalua- 
tion—B. R. BuckincHam, Harvard University. 





During the trying times which the economic 
crisis has brought upon the United States, 
the use of the great amount of leisure time 
available to hundreds of thousands of adults 
for the purpose of increasing their capacity 
for living and bettering themselves is a most 
laudable activity—ALFrRED E. SMITH. 
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* The Duty of the State 


PAUL McNUTT 


Governor of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Constitution of Indiana sets out that the 
General Assembly shall provide by law for a 
general and uniform system for common schools 
wherein tuition shall be free and equally open 
to all. It also provides that a tax may be 
assessed by the General Assembly for common 
school support. The first law, 
providing for a local tuition tax, 
was declared unconstitutional. 


need and to save public education, the 1933 
General Assembly enacted the school support 
law, authorizing the state to pay $600.00 per 
teacher to the employing school unit, on the 
basis of an average daily attendance of thirty- 
five pupils, or major fraction thereof, for the 
elementary teacher, and twenty- 
five pupils, or major fraction 
thereof, for the high school 





Later, this decision was reversed 
with the result that local school 
tax rate increased and the state 
school tax rate decreased. The 
reduction in the state school tax 
rate and the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth gradually brought 
about conditions which made 
educational opportunity far from 
equal for all of the children of 
the state. One township would 
have a term of 100 days while 
an adjoining township, where 
there was a railroad, would have 
180 days, both having the same 
local tuition rate. 

This inequality persisted until 
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teacher. One room schools and 
all others unable to meet their 
requirements become emergency 
cases to be handled by the State 
Board of Education. 

The school relief law provides 
a state tax of 7 cents and au- 
thorizes the State Board of Edu- 
cation to fix the minimum local 
school tax rate and to make 
such other regulations as are ne- 
cessary in order that the school 
units of low assessed valuation 
may avail themselves of school 
relief. This law enables all 
school units to have a minimum 
term of eight months and to 
have a property tax of $1.50 or 








1905, when the first school relief 
law became operative and the 
state provided enough money 
in addition to the local levy to have a six 
months term. 

The General Assembly adopted a salary bill 
in 1920 making the minimum salary for teach- 
ers $800.00. Consolidations and increased at- 
tendance raised school expenditures to such an 
extent that the General Assembly in 1921 in- 
creased the state school tax rate from 5.2 cents 
to 7 cents and set aside 30% of this 7 cent levy 
as a school relief or equalization fund. This 
relief covered all school expenditures except 
capital outlay. In 1929 it became necessary to 
increase the school relief fund from 30% to 
45% of the 7 cent state common school levy, in 
addition to the receipts from the chain store 
tax. The minimum local tax rate to secure a 
school relief was fixed at $1.20. 

In 1932 the General Assembly passed the so- 
called $1.50 law, fixing the minimum levy for 
all taxing units at $1.50 on the $100.00. Where 
county tax adjustment boards declared no 
emergency under the law, many school cor- 
porations faced the possibility of reducing the 
term to three months. Some were not eligible 
for state aid and others had barely enough to 
meet bond requirements. To meet the obvious 
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less. The minimum wage law 
fixes the elementary teacher’s 
salary at a minimum wage of $800.00 per schooi 
year, and the high school teacher’s salary at a 
minimum wage of $1,000.00 per school year. 
None of these laws prevents a school unit from 
having a longer term or paying a greater wage 
than that set out in the law if it so elects. This 
school program will be financed by a gross in- 
come tax and intangibles tax and the interests 
from the state common school fund. 

This is Indiana’s answer to the question how 
to save the schools during a period of economic 
stress. The Indiana program is important be- 
cause it demonstrates conclusively that there is 
an answer to the school problem. 

The entire obligation in this hour of need 
does not rest upon the state. It also rests upon 
those who are actively engaged in educational 
work. It is necessary for them to make a 
critical and searching examination of all of their 
agencies, to see which, if any, have outlived 
their usefulness. This is the time for perfect 
candor—no bragging, no pretense that things 
are better than they are, no tolerance of what 


*Address before the N. E. in 
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should not be tolerated. All must work together 
to preserve anc improve our system of public 
education in order that the children of all of 
the people may claim their birthright of equal- 


ity of opportunity. “So teach us to number our 
days that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom.” 





My Tribute to the Teacher 
J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary 
National Education Association 


There will be no moratorium on education. 
A moratorium on education would mean a 
moratorium on civilization. This is one of the 
reasons why teachers will continue the schools 
however bad the situation. 

In the crisis of the seventies, I was amazed, 
as a boy, at the sacrifices made by the pioneer 
teacher of that day. Since then, I have ob- 
served that whether in time of famine or in 
time of plenty, the teacher has lived not for 
self, but for the children and the community. 
I have noticed that the selfish man or woman 
seldom remains long in the profession. 

When the terrible days of the World War 
came upon us, who led in food conservation? 
Wha led in the sale of liberty bonds? Who led 
in collecting food, clothing, and funds for the 


Red Cross? Who kept the schools going, 
whether funds were available or not? And 
what of the teachers of today? They are serv- 
ing in a worse crisis than ever before. Their 
responsibility is greater. Environment is more 
destructive in its effect on children. The 


teacher-load is almost doubled. In spite of 
all this, the teacher is again leading in welfare 
activities. There may be a delay in pay—a 
month or six months—yet the work of the 
school goes on! 

Who is it that removes gloom from the lives 
of children that come from homes filled with 
sorrow and suffering because of the depression? 
Who is it that inspires children with courage 
and ambition? Who teaches them to look for- 
ward to better days? Who is it that is saving 
civilization in these dark hours? 

All honor, therefore, to the teacher of 1933! 
Your services will be appreciated and rewarded 
in due time as I believe by a grateful people. 
Your courage and your devotion stand out as 
the safeguard of our democracy and as the 
hope of the nation! 





THREE PARENT-TEACHER Associations were organ- 
ized in the Greenville elementary schools last 
year with approximately 300 members. Attend- 
ance varied from fifty to ninety. An associa- 
tion will be formed in Penn High School this 
fall. 
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Integration Project 
West Chester Sr. High School 


Recently the art department of the West 
Chester Senior High School attempted an inte- 
gration project to show how effectively art and 
Latin may be correlated. The unit chosen was 
Virgil’s story of the wanderings of the Trojan 
hero, Aeneas. Though some of the elective 
art students did not include Latin in their pro- 
grams, they decided that it would be interesting 
to know something of the story of Aeneas. 

Each student in the group was responsible for 
at least one incident of the story. A great 
amount of research was necessary because the 
setting, costumes, architecture, modes of travel, 
utensils, weapons, time of day, etc., had to be 
appropriate and authentic. Each illustration 
was a creative expression of the student’s imag- 
ination concerning the particular incident. 

The project required about five weeks, during 
which time the students were in constant con- 
tact with the Latin teacher, who kindly an- 
swered all their questions and supplied them 
with copious reference material. As it pro- 
gressed their interest and enthusiasm increased. 
There were 38 panels, each 24 inches by 36 
inches in size, which depicted the important 
successive events of the story. 

When this project was completed the stu- 
dents were anxious to place it before the entire 
school. The assembly program was chosen as 
the most appropriate manner. So the senior 
high school art club was made responsible for 
the development and presentation of the pro- 
gram. The costumes, scenery, color scheme, and 
properties, as well as the way in which it was 
presented, were planned or made during the 
regular bi-monthly meetings of the club. 

The setting took place in a Roman garden, 
for which an appropriate piece of scenery, de- 
picting columns, stone balustrade, cypress trees, 
urn, etc., had been painted. Before this four 
characters in colorful Roman attire took their 
parts as mother, child, and two slave girls. 

The mother sat embroidering while her little 
daughter practiced upon her lyre. The child, 
tiring of her music, asked to be told a story. 
The slave attendants who had been fanning 
their mistress were sent for the scroll and pan- 
els, which had been hung in a frame so that 
they would turn easily. Of course the story 
which the mother told was that of the “Wander- 
ings of Aeneas.” To add to the interest of the 
story, the child displayed concern in the story 
and the accompanying panels, by frequently 
interrupting to ask a question or to make an 
appropriate remark. 

An old Latin song was played upon the piano, 
off stage, while the characters were in tableau. 
—ANNA LOUISE JOHNSON. 
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Education and the Public Mind 


ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 
President, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


We have been passing through the first 
serious mass attack on the American educa- 
tional system. In the past, as has been 
frequently remarked, education has been the 
American substitute for a national religion. But 
almost at once when this depression started the 
onslaught on education began. Of course 
salaries were reduced, school terms were 
shortened, school buildings postponed. These 
things are comprehensible, if not intelligent. 
What is less easy to understand is the readi- 
ness of our people to withhold salaries when 
earned, to regard demands for them as extor- 
tion, and to deliver themselves of extended 
orations on frills in education. I have never 
been able to discover what a frill is. 
Apparently it is something that is good for the 
child, and good for society, but which the 
school was not able to do fifty years ago. On 
this theory Mr. Roosevelt’s recovery program 
might be called a frill in government. Cer- 
tainly the responsibilities now laid upon the 
schools are such that an attempt to meet them 
with the three R’s would be as futile as trying 
to deal with the economic situation with the 
slogans of Harding and Coolidge. 

The attacks that I have mentioned have been 
partly led by selfish groups: by people who 
wanted their taxes reduced irrespective of the 
needs of the community, by people who had 
never attended the public schools and who 
could afford to send their children to private 
establishments. Through their control of part 
of the press and other avenues of propaganda 
they have succeeded in convincing some unsel- 
fish people that the educational system is an 
inflated extravagant colossus, instead of being, 
as I shall show later, an organization entirely 
too restricted for the needs of the present day. 

The attacks of selfish groups can be under- 
stood and combated. They are not so serious 
and so discouraging as a certain unconscious- 
ness of education which has lately been ex- 
hibited by our most able and disinterested 
leaders. The Couzens bill, which almost passed 
at the last regular session of Congress, was an 
unkind cut; for its author in his laudable de- 
sire to provide for the wandering youth of our 
country could think of nothing better to do 
with them than to put them in army camps. 
The possibility of offering them educational 
opportunities apparently never occurred to him. 


* Address before the General Session, N.E.A., Medinah 
Temple, Chicago, July 6, 1933. 
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And so with all the earnest effort to care for 
the unemployed, adolescent and adult, it has 
never been suggested that the best investment 
we could make would be to put them in school. 
With billions appropriated for dams, trees, 
roads, post offices, courthouses, and even war- 
ships, not a word has been said about schools, 
schools the construction of which would pro- 
vide as much construction as battleships, if 
construction is what you want; schools which 
might eventually give us an intelligent nation. 
The lamentable consequences of stupidity and 
ignorance are visible everywhere about us. 
You would have supposed that one result of 
our recent experiences would have been a 
determination on the part of our people to 
establish an educational system that would 
teach us how to be wiser in the future. On 
the contrary amid all the talk of public works 
and re-employment, education has not been 
mentioned; and in all the expenditures for 
banks, railroads, and public works not one cent 
has been put forward for education. We expect 
to be fought by our enemies; it is hard to be 
ignored by our friends. 

At the same time our friends and enemies 
have presented us with burdens that would 
have overwhelmed us in the best of times. They 
have thrown some millions of young people 
out of work and denied employment to some 
millions more. These young people have be- 
come our problem at the very moment when 
those who presented them to us were depriv- 
ing us of the means of helping them. Praise- 
worthy efforts to restrict child labor as pro- 
posed, for example, in the new textile code, 
will make our task more difficult; and that 
task is to take care in some way or other of 
the enormous number of boys and girls be- 
tween 14 and 20 who have been ejected from 
industry or who have not been permitted to 
enter it. I do not need to tell you that the 
most baffling question with which the high 
school has had to deal in the last three years 
has been the question of the high school grad- 
uate. Cut off from earning a living, he has 
clamored for more education; and the high 
school has had to try to give it to him, in spite 
of overcrowded buildings and inadequate funds. 
The makeshifts resorted to have been unsatis- 
factory; we must develop permanent measures. 

Another obligation that the educational 
system must assume is the obligation of adult 
education. This is a vast uncharted area that 
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has as yet been scarcely touched. As long as 
we could delude ourselves into thinking that 
everybody was working 12 hours a day we 
could believe that this problem could be left 
to a few well-intentioned social workers who 
could handle it as a side-issue. Now that we 
may be sure that the six-hour day and the 
five-day week are coming, we may be equally 
confident that we cannot dodge the problem of 
adult education. 

What is the explanation of this atmosphere? 
Partly, I have no doubt, it is that laissez-faire 
economics which the nineteenth century left 
us and which could tolerate nothing unless it 
paid. Even public works, and even in the last 
administration, could be undertaken only on 
a “self-liquidating” basis. A society which will 
not create tangible assets unless it can get 6% 
and its money back can hardly be expected to 
show enthusiasm for an undertaking whose 
results are impossible to translate into finan- 
cial terms. 

But I believe that the responsibility for our 
present plight must rest after all on us. It is 
our fault. I do not sustain the charges made 
by illiterate sections of the press: we have not 
been extravagant or silly. But because of the 
rapidity with which we have had to develop 
popular education for a tremendous nation we 
have not had time to think what we were 
doing. How could we expect the public to 
understand it? The layman cannot compre- 
hend what an elementary school is, what a 
high school is, what a college is, or what a 
university is; and we can make only the feeblest 
efforts to illuminate him because we are con- 
fused ourselves. 

The elementary schools are eight years for 
no better reason than that Horace Mann when 
he went, to Germany to find a school to imitate 
imitated the wrong one, and imposed on this 
country as a preparatory unit a school that 
was terminal in its native land. The high 
schools are largely dominated by collegiate 
requirements that have no application to the 
majority of their students. The junior colleges 
are frequently two years more of high school 
or pale imitations of the first two years at the 
state university. The colleges of liberal arts 
sometimes seem to duplicate the high school 
at one end and the university at the other. 
The universities are weird mixtures of general 
education, specialized study, professional train- 
ing, and college life. If we are ever to alter 
the public attitude toward education we must 
clarify the functions of all these organizations 
and their relationships to one another. 

The object of a university is the advance- 
ment of knowledge. It has no interest in edu- 
cation except as it contributes to this end. It 
may therefore properly carry on two types of 
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educational activity: investigation of the educa- 
tional process, and the education of people to 


advance knowledge. “Education for citizen- 
ship,” for example, has no place in a univer- 
sity except as a subject of study. 

Unless a university is interested in educa- 
tional experiment it should abandon its fresh- 
man and sophomore years. The work of these 
years should be conducted by numerous local 
institutions. They must be numerous because 
they will be instruments of popular education, 
which the university is not. They must be 
local because most of their students will not 
be able to meet the cost of living away from 
home. 

What will happen in any such division of 
labor to the colleges of liberal arts? Many of 
them will abandon their junior and _ senior 
years. But many others will find a place which 
cannot be filled by any other organization. 
They can develop a three-year curriculum be- 
ginning with the junior year and leading to 
the Master’s degree, a curriculum of non-pro- 
fessional specialization in arts, literature, and 
science. I am clear that such a course of study 
can be given far better by a strong college 
of liberal arts than by a university, the atmos- 
phere of which should be scholarly and pro- 
fessional from the junior year on. 

Having clarified the function of the univer- 
sity and the college of liberal arts, let us 
examine further the numerous local institu- 
tions to which I have referred. Certainly they 
will not be intelligent if they give their atten- 
tion primarily to preparing students for the 
universities. Most of their graduates will never 
reach them. They should direct their energies 
to the development of terminal work; they 
should prepare students “for life.” 

In setting out on such an enterprise they 
will find that a two-year organization which 
graduates 50% of its students every year can- 
not do for them what it ought to do. They 
will find that a three- or four-year period 
created by the union of the last years of high 
school and the first years of college is an 
admirable unit in which to administer educa- 
tion for life. And they will find that they 
cannot meet the needs of most of their students 
by giving them a purely cultural education. 
They or other institutions parallel with them 
must construct courses of study of a sub-pro- 
fessional business, technical, or home-making 
variety to take care of the vast number of 
students who do not want and should not have 
a general education alone. General education 
should be the core of all education at this 
level; some institutions should be devoted to 
it exclusively. But these organizations are to 
be instruments of popular education. They 
must be open to everybody. They must avoid 
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the temptation to pour everybody into the 
same mould. They must provide differentiated 
courses of study adapted to the needs and 
capacities of the individual. 

We should thus have a terminal unit of three 
or four years beginning with the beginning of 
the junior year in high school and ending with 
the end of the sophomore year in college. It 
would supply the need for general and techni- 
cal education for all our youth and at the same 
time create new and important centers of adult 
education in our local ‘communities. These 
collegiate and technical institutes would be 
parts of universities only if a given university 
wished to conduct studies in general and 
technical education for the benefit of institu- 
tions laboring in these fields. 

Preparatory and definitely preparatory to 
these collegiate and technical institutes we 
should have the high school, a three- or four- 
year unit beginning with the seventh grade. 
There is no reason for perpetuating Horace 
Mann’s mistake. It is now established that the 
work of the primary school can be accom- 
plished in six years. 

With a six-year elementary school, a three- 
or four-year secondary school, and three- or 
four-year collegiate and technical institutes we 
may hope to take care of the educational needs 
of our people through their eighteenth or 
twentieth year. Each one of these institutions 
has a definite and distinctive function. Its 
performance can be tested in the light of its 
own ideals. The function of the university, 
the advancement of knowledge, is made equally 
clear, and the university is rid of obligations 
it had no business to assume. To confine my- 
self to my own sector of the educational front, 
I venture to say that at present there is not 
a single university in the United States; not 
one, that is, that will answer to any rational 
definition of a university. I am inclined to 
think that the same situation obtains in those 
parts of the system with which I am less 
familiar. How can we hope to secure public 
support in the great tasks that lie ahead if 
we have not clear in our own minds what we 
are trying to do, and if when we have finished 
we cannot tell whether we have done it? 

Local government in the United States re- 
quires radical revision. The system of taxa- 
tion needs thorough overhauling. School boards 
should be reconstructed or exterminated, and 
the schools should be taken out of politics. The 
relationship of Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to education must be more adequately 
defined. But we as educators cannot demand 
these things on behalf of education unless we 
have a system that can be understood and 
defended. You will say that such a system as 
I have outlined will be enormously expensive 
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and we cannot get the money for the one we 
have. My answer is that we cannot get the 
money for the one we have because it is a 
bewildering and incomprehensible maze. If we 
can present to the country an intelligible pro- 
gram we can get the money to support it. If 
we shrink from the task of clarification we 
may find taken away from us even that which 
we have. 





Phi Delta Kappa’s Message 


The academic year of 1933-34 presents a chal- 
lenge to our profession and consequently to our 
fraternity. The months ahead are likely to re- 
veal a situation as critical as any through 
which we have passed. For this reason, we 
should direct our combined efforts toward the 
promotion and dissemination of our profes- 
sional ideas and ideals among the patrons of 
the schools. It is my hope that the fraternity, 
with your assistance, will be able to make a real 
contribution this year to the cause of education. 

Although business and industry are seemingly 
on the up-grade, the return to normal in educa- 
tion may be slower. This condition, of course, 
has been true in similar situations in the past. 
Consequently, the problem that confronts us 
is, what and how much can we do to stimulate 
in the public an interest that will enable educa- 
tion to maintain its rightful and respected place 
in our social order? But while endeavoring to 
stimulate greater public interest in education, 
we should not fail to show our own faith in the 
profession. 

There could be no time more advantageous 
for us to employ enthusiastically and whole- 
heartedly the ideals of our fraternity—Research, 
Service, and Leadership. These are needed in 
education at all times, but today more so than 
ever. Although no one of them is more im- 
portant than the others, it seems to me that, 
temporarily at least, the order might become 
Leadership, Service, and Research. Now more 
than ever capable, efficient Leadership is re- 
quired; unselfish Service is needed; and sound 
Research to verify and promote our procedure 
is vital. 

Although salaries have been reduced and 
teaching loads increased, it is the hope of the 
new administration that each member will make 
a special effort to attend chapter meetings dur- 
ing 1933-34. Education in general and the fra- 
ternity in particular need your backing. Your 
presence at chapter affairs is one way of show- 
ing an interest in your profession and of fur- 
thering the great ideals of our organization. 

Fraternally yours, 
THEODORE A. SIEDLE, 
President, XI Chapter. 
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Federal Aid for Unemployed Teachers 


Plans are in preparation for aiding needy, 
unemployed teachers by which they may se- 
cure employment at their regular occupations. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
has authorized the use of federal relief funds 
to pay the salaries of teachers at present un- 
employed for their services as teachers in rural 
schools which have been closed or drastically 
curtailed. Opportunities for employment in 
cities will be made available to teach adults 
who cannot read and write English. 

The general statement of the plan as released 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., is as follows: 

“Needy, unemployed teachers will be given 
an opportunity to work for their unemployment 
relief at their regular occupation, according to 
an announcement made on August 23 by Harry 
L. Hopkins, federal emergency relief adminis- 
trator. Stressing the fact that the primary 
purpose of his action is to provide the necessi- 
ties of life to unemployed teachers, Mr. Hop- 
kins made known the fact that he has author- 
ized state relief administrations to pay work- 
relief wages to teachers who will be assigned 
to regular school officials to teach in rural 
schools that have been closed or drastically 
curlailed. Some of the teachers may be as- 
signed in cities, as well as in rural communi- 
ties, to teach adults who cannot read and 
write English. 

“The expenditures from relief funds will be 
confined to the minimum needs of the teachers, 
and no relief money will be allowed for fuel, 
textbooks, or other school expense. Mr. Hop- 
kins said: 

“I consider this kind of work relief one of 
the most constructive applications of the prin- 
ciple of exchanging service to the community 
for public aid. The need for relief to teachers 
is clearly apparent. Thirty-three states have 
reported through their education officials that 
approximately 80,000 teachers are unemployed. 
Some fifteen states have definitely reported 
shortened school terms and in some districts 
this has meant curtailing them to the vanish- 
ing point. 

“‘While it is most emphatically not the in- 
tention of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration to subsidize the school system in 
any community or to relieve school officials of 
their responsibility, I believe that the expendi- 
ture of work-relief funds in the interests of 
destitute teachers will result indirectly in great 
community benefit. 

“‘In many rural communities the complete 
closing of schools virtually means the disin- 
tegration of community life for children. No 
one will ever be able to make up the loss to 
te children who are deprived of education, 
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for the plastic state of childhood mind comes 
but once. 

“*Where schools are closed or terms are 
reduced to a month or two a year, despite in- 
creased enrolment, we have a great paradox. 
It is the expectation of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration that this paradox can be 
righted, in some part, by permitting the teach- 
ers to give their services on the basis of their 
relief needs.’ 

“The full text of Mr. Hopkins’ communica- 
tion to governors and state relief directors fol- 
lows: 

“*Your relief commission is authorized to 
use federal relief funds now available or to 
be made available by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration to pay work-relief wages 
tc needy unemployed teachers or other per- 
sons competent to teach and assign them to 
classrooms up through the eighth grade, pro- 
vided: First, that these teachers are assigned 
by the relief offices to appropriate educational 
authorities who will have entire supervision 
over their activities; second, that they are as- 
signed only to those schools which prior to 
this date have been ordered closed or partially 
closed for the coming school year because of 
lack of funds; third, this applies only to rural 
counties. 

“State relief administrations are also auth- 
orized and urged to pay from above funds re- 
lief-work wages to needy, unemployed per- 
sons competent to teach adults unable to read 
and write English. This applies to cities as 
well as rural counties. Under no circumstances 
should relief funds be used to relieve counties 
ef their proper responsibility for education, 
nor should these activities permit the substi- 
tution of relief teachers for regularly employed 
teachers.’ ” 

As soon as federal relief funds have been 
allotted to Pennsylvania for this specific pur- 
pose, the JournaL will carry full information 
by which those interested may apply for em- 
ployment. 





A survey of Bridgeport schools under the di- 
rection of Superintendent C. C. Smith with the 
help of the guidance department of the district 
was made during 1932-33. The survey looked 
forward to the reorganization of the schools on 
a more practical basis for an industrial com- 
munity. The board of education unanimously 
approved the recommendation and authorized 
Mr. Smith to carry out a five-year program of 
improvement as suggested. General shops, re- 
organization of the music program, and unit 
organization of teaching will be included in 
the first year’s scheme toward placing Bridge- 
port schools on a standing with the most mod- 
ern schools of the State. 
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N. R. A. School Code 


Although the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration does not apply to the profes- 
sions, several national organizations of educa- 
tional workers formulated a code in order that 
the schools might participate actively in the 
program of industrial recovery. The following 
code, admittedly extra-legal, was formulated 
by officers of the National Education Associa- 
tion, headed by Jessie Gray, President, Phila- 
delphia; officers of the American Council of 
Education, Cloyd H. Marvin, President, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C-.; 
officers of the Association of American Colleges, 
Robert L. Kelly, secretary, New York; and 
officers of the National Association of Execu- 
tive Secretaries of State Education Associations, 
C. M. Howell, President, Oklahoma City. This 
code was submitted August 30, 1933 to the 
NRA by a committee composed of 
Joseph H. Saunders, President, Board of 
Trustees, N.E.A., Newport News, Va. 

J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, N.E.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive 
P.S.E.A., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Arvie Eldred, Executive Secretary, New York 
State Education Association, Albany, N. Y. 

Cornelius J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia State Education Association, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Approval of the code has not been received 
as we go to press but we present it here for 
the information of our readers as a statement 
of goals immediately desirable. 


Tentative Draft of Code 

Whereas public education, as one of the Na- 
tion’s major enterprises, involving approxi- 
mately one million employees, serving thirty 
million children, youths, and adults, outranking 
in the number of its employees all except four 
of the major industries of the country, and 
having more employees than the automobile 
and oil industries combined, cannot be ignored 
in any program of economic recovery; 

And whereas the operation of the program of 
national recovery, involving as it does the 
abolition or extensive reduction of child labor, 
will place upon the public schools additional 
responsibilities; 

And whereas cooperation, fair dealing, spread 
of employment and higher wages to keep pace 
with higher prices are principles of recovery 
which apply to the policies of public bodies 


Secretary, 


just as well as to private industry and busi- 
ness; 

Be it resolved by the board of education of 
the school district (or state) of —————— (or 
by the board of control of the University of 

) that this board voluntarily ac- 
cepts the provisions of the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement issued from the White 
House on July 27, 1933, insofar as these provis- 
ions can be applied to public school systems. 


Be it further resolved: 

I. That the purchasing agents of the board 
are directed to secure as far as possible, all 
supplies and equipment from the merchants 
and manufacturers enrolled in the National 
Recovery Administration. 

II. That if any teacher or other employee 
of this board is now receiving a wage below 
the minima fixed by the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement, such wage is hereby in- 
creased to meet the provisions of the Agree- 
ment. 

III. That reductions (if any) in salaries as 
a result of adverse economic conditions are 
regarded by this board as temporary expedi- 
ents. The salary schedule for the employees 
of the board which prevailed before reductions 
were made is hereby restored. If funds are 
not now available to restore this schedule, it 
is hereby reaffirmed in principle and the re- 
sponsible school officer is requested to submit 
to the board plans for returning to the earlier 
salary schedule at the first practical moment. 
This step is taken in order that the public 
education service may continue to secure a 
satisfactory type of employee. 


IV. That because of an increased responsi- 
bility on the schools due to our changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions, additions to the 
present staff as required for the efficient op- 
eration of the schools shall be made at points 
recommended by the responsible school officer 
and approved by the board. This step is taken 
in order to increase employment among the 
many qualified but unemployed workers in the 
professions and trades represented by school 
employees and to improve the educational 
service. 

V. That in order to lessen the grave evils 
of idleness and unemployment among youths 
and adults, the educational institutions under 
this board are urged and directed to make 
their facilities fully available for the further 
education of all youths and adults who can 
profit by such opportunities. 
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VI. That the educational agencies under 
this board shall make appropriate provisions 
for instruction in the meaning of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the work of the 
National Recovery Administration so that 
pupils and students may contribute to the 
work cf economic recovery. 

In adopting these resolutions, the board is 
attempting to do its part in meeting the call 
of the President of the United States for “a 
nation-wide plan to raise wages, create em- 
ployment and thus increase purchasing power 
and restore business.” 

Signed: 


Secretary 


Boards of education adopting the above reso- 
lutions in whole or in part are requested to 
notify the Nationai Recovery Administration 
in order that adequate recognition of this pub- 
lic service may be extended. 





Education Bulletin 


The Association’s weekly publication, The 
Education Bulletin, will begin its second year 
the first week in October. For the information 
of those who are not familiar with this Bulle- 
tin, it may be stated that it is an attractive 
four-page, goldenrod folder, printed weekly 
and containing education facts and up-to-the- 
minute news on _ educational happenings 
throughout the State and nation. It stresses, 
particularly, happenings in the legislature dur- 
ing the regular and special sessions. The sub- 
scription price is twenty-five cents. 

Forward to Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, any material which will be 
helpful in making the numbers of the Bulletin 
more effective. Articles from the press, reso- 
lutions of various groups and organizations 
relating to education, statements illustrating 
the work of the schools, and current news items 
will be most acceptable. 





There is no excuse for continuing the vain 
attempt to teach accepted and desired ethical 
values by vicarious experiences when the best 
equipped laboratory in the world is ours for 
the asking—the public school. From life ex- 
periences of our pupils in the classroom, in 
the management of the building. and on the 
playground comes the rich material for their 
instruction in such important ethical principles 
as social usefulness; personal self-sacrifice for 
the larger good; for self-control; self-expres- 
sion; for fair-mindedness; and for sincerity. 


—Paut C. STETsSoN, Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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We Announce 


That the Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
which is the local branch of the P.S.EA. in 
Philadelphia, reported 5232 members as the re- 
sult of their annual membership drive in May. 

That Cameron County, C. Ebbert Plasterer, 
superintendent, is the first local branch to 
report 100% P.S.E.A. membership and 100% 
welfare contributions. On September 7, Head- 
quarters received a check from Neva L. Jenks, 
secretary, covering the following: 

48 Memberships 
48 Welfare contributions 
29 Education Bulletin subscriptions 

Superintendent Plasterer reported that about 
one-fourth of the teachers of his county en- 
rolled in the N.E.A. 

That on August 4, Superintendent H. O. 
Dietrich, president, Norristown Local Branch, 
reported 100% membership of 200, and the 
names of their two delegates to the Philadel- 
phia Convention. 

That on September 7, J. G. Koch, president, 
Northampton Local Branch, reported 100% 
membership of 69, and the name of one dele- 
gate to the Philadelphia Convention. 

That on September 8, Superintendent C. W. 
Lillibridge, Smethport, sent in a list of 237 
members for McKean County. 

That on September 9, Superintendent Edward 
S. Ling, Abington, reported 100% membership 
for Abington Township of 164 and two dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia Convention. 

That on September 9, John Kanyuck, prin- 
cipal of the Newport Township High School, 
reported a unanimous vote for 100% enrolment 
in the P.S.E.A. for 1933-34. 

That on September 11, Superintendent J. R. 
Merkel, Kingston, reported a 100% enrolment 
of 157. 

That on September 12, Martha E. Britton, 
assistant superintendent cf Crawford County 
schools, sent Headquarters a check for $517.25 
to cover the following: 

326 P.S.E.A. Memberships 

155 Education Bulletin Subscriptions 
229 Welfare Contributions 

19 N.E.A. Memberships 

That on September 12, James B. Gabrio, 
superintendent of Hazle Township schools, re- 
ported 100% enrolment of 98. 





PENNSYLVANIA'S long-term college presidents 
as listed in School and Society are John A. 
W. Haas, president of Muhlenberg College since 
1904. and Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, president 
of Lafayette College from 1891 until 1914 and 
of Wilson College since September, 1915. 
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Committee on Program 
The Committee on Program of the P. S. E. A., 
authorized by the Executive Council and ap- 
pointed by President Francis B. Haas, August 
11, met at Headquarters at 9:30 a. m., September 
15, 1933, with all members present, as follows: 
I. Executive Council: 
Mary E. Barrett, Scranton 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
W. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
II. Chairmen of Committees: 
C. S. Davis, Legislation, Steelton 
J. Freeman Guy, Public Relations, Pitts- 


burgh 
Carmon Ross, Contact Fact-Finding, 
Doylestown 


The agenda of the meeting was the Program 
of the Executive Council of the Association, 
published in the September number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, pages 19-21. 

President Haas pointed out the need of close 
integration of the work of the various agencies 
of the Association and that of other friendly 
organizations in order to secure from the com- 
ing special session of the legislature greatly 
needed financial aid for distressed school dis- 
tricts. The committee requested President 
Haas to invite State Superintendent James N. 
Rule to meet with them at an early date to 
consider a legislative program, the effect of 
legislation enacted at the regular session of 1933, 
and other matters of mutual concern. 

The order of business was as follows: 


I. Philadelphia Convention, December 27-29 
Theme: Responsibility of the People for a 
System of Public Schools 

As speakers for the general sessions, Presi- 
dent Haas stated that he wanted people of na- 
tional reputation, who understand the situation 
in Pennsylvania. Among those suggested are 
Robert Murray Haig, Columbia University; 
Harley Leist Lutz, Princeton; Fred M. Packer, 
secretary, Kiwanis International; Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of Interior; Alfred E. Smith, 
editor, Survey; Newton D. Baker, Ex-secretary 
of War, Cleveland; George F. Zook, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Jessie Gray, President, 
N. E. A.; John K. Norton, chairman N. E. A. 
Committee on Emergency in Education; and 
Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Virginia. 

The committee favored making the CON- 
VENTION HALL headquarters and arranging 
for an imposing pageant to usher in the ob- 
servance of a Century of Progress in Education. 

Superintendent Sampson suggested that var- 
ious episodes be assigned different schools in 
the southeastern part of the State. 


II. Implications and Effects of Recent Legis- 
lation 

To ascertain the effects of the legislation of 

the regular session of 1933, particularly of H. 
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B. 1374 by Mr. Wilson. the committee, on the 
motion of Doctor Guy, seconded by Superin- 
tendent Davis, authorized the sending of a 
questionnaire prepared by H. E. Gayman, di- 
rector of research, to superintendents, and 
presidents of P. S. E. A. local branches. 


Ill. Five-Point Program 


Superintendent C. W. Lillibridge presented a 
Five-Point Program approved by County 
Superintendents in the southwestern part of 
the State. 


IV. Status of State Study of Educational 
Problems 

President Haas presented a statement in Vol. 
1, No. 1, of Public Education Bulletin relating 
to the work of the six major committees ap- 
pointed by State Superintendent Rule to de- 
velop a ten-year program. 

At 4:20 p. m. the committee adjourned to 
meet at the call of the President. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 





The Radio Debate Question 


The ‘radio question has been selected by the 
committee on debate materials and interstate 
cooperation of the National University Ex- 
tension Association for high school debating 
during 1933-34. Last year, when the taxation 
question was debated, more than 6,000 high 
schools represented the various high school de- 
bating leagues of the nation. A total of more 
than 100,000 high school students participate in 
thirty-three of the cooperating states in more 
than 75,000 debates each season on _ topics 
selected by the interstate committee. 

For 1933-34 the debate subject pertains to 
radio control and operation with emphasis on 
the American versus the British plans. The de- 
bate handbook, published by the interstate 
committee for the cooperating state debating 
leagues, contains: an analytical discussion of 
the question by Professor E. C. Buehler of the 
University of Kansas; a defense of the Ameri- 
can plan by Professor H. S. Hettinger of the 
University of Pennsylvania; The New American 
Plan for Radio by Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
of the N. E. A. Journal; additional articles per- 
taining to the national councils and committees 
on radio; reprints of British and American ar- 
ticles pertinent to the question; and an exten- 
sive bibliography. 

The Pennsylvania Forensic League adminis- 
tered by the University of Pittsburgh through 
its Extension Division, is the distributing 
agency for the debate handbooks in Pennsyl- 
vania. Copies are supplied, upon request, to 
member schools of the League participating 
in its debate program. 
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Convention Districts, October Meetings 


Western Convention District 
October 6-7, 1933 


Adhering to the policy which has been fol- 
lowed for several years, the Western Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual meeting in 
conjunction with eight other educational or- 
ganizations and institutions which cooperate in 
sponsoring the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference. The officers for the Convention 
District are: President, James Killius, Johns- 
town; first vice-president, E. C. Noyes, Pitts- 
burgh; second vice-president, Robert E. Boyles, 
Washington; secretary, Anthony M. Goldberger, 
Pittsburgh; members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Dana Z. Eckert, Pittsburgh, Ellen M. 
Geyer, Pittsburgh, and Irene E. McDermott, 
Pittsburgh. 

Programs for the meetings of the district are 
arranged by the officers of its twenty-four sec- 
tions under the general supervision of Mr. 
Killius and his staff. Meetings of the sections 
are planned for the specialized interests of 
those who attend the convention. Some of the 
sections usually combine with other groups 
which have federated to provide a wider of- 
fering of talent for teachers, administrators, 
school board members, and parents. 

On Friday, October 6, the following meetings 
will be held during the forenoon: Character 
education conference, conference on educational 
needs for a new era, music conference, con- 
ference of public school clerks, conference on 
education and the changing social order, hy- 
giene section, secondary education conference 
and high school principals section, vocational 
education conference, conference on parent ed- 
ucation, and school administration conference. 
Friday afternoon will be devoted to two gen- 
eral meetings at each of which George D. 
Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will deliver the principal address. On 
Friday evening different groups will hold din- 
ners. Among these will be the joint meeting 
of high school principals and superintendents 
at which Mr. Killius, president of the conven- 
tion district, will preside. School board mem- 
bers are especially invited to attend this dinner 
meeting. 

Saturday forenoon, October 7, will be given 
over to meetings of twenty-one of the sections 
of the convention district and to the Progressive 
Education Association—Western Pennsylvania 
Regional Branch, and conference of Pittsburgh 
Association of Deans of Women and Advisers 
of Girls. At noon on Saturday, the alumni 


association of the University of Pittsburgh will 





hold a luncheon meeting. A dinner meeting of 
the professional fraternities Phi Delta Kappa, 
Pi Lambda Theta, and Kappa Phi Kappa be- 
ginning at six o’clock on Saturday evening 
will conclude the convention. 


Central Convention District, Lock Haven 
October 12-14, 1933 


The eighth annual convention of the Central 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will meet in joint session 
with the Mountain Arts Association at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, October 12, 13, 14. 


Thursday and Friday mornings and evenings 
there will be general meetings. Departmental 
meetings will be held the afternoons of these 
two days. The general sessions will be ad- 
dressed by Philip W. L. Cox, New York Uni- 
versity; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh; James N. Rule, State super- 
intendent, Harrisburg; Ambrose L. Suhrie, New 
York University; Edward H. Reisner, Columbia 
University; Francis B. Haas, President, P. S. 
E. A., Bloomsburg; and Henry James Forman, 
editor, author, lecturer, New York City. 
Splendid programs have been prepared for the 
departmental meetings. The campus training 
school of the State Teachers College will con- 
duct demonstration lessons, kindergarten to 
ninth grade, on Friday from 11:00 to 12:00 a.m. 
and from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. 


On Saturday will be held the departmental 
meetings of the Mountain Arts Association. 
These meetings will close the convention with 
a luncheon at 12:00 m. 


To add the social note to the meetings, the 
president and faculty of the State Teachers 
College will give a reception to the members 
of the convention in the college gymnasium 
Thursday evening at 9:00 p.m. 


Kappa Phi Kappa, educational fraternity, will 
hold an informal dinner meeting at 5°30 p. m., 
Friday, October 13, at the New Fallon Hotel, 
Lock Haven. Through the efforts of the college 
arrangements have been made to accommodate 
the members of the convention with cafeteria 
luncheon service at a nominal price in the gym- 
nasium on Thursday and Friday. 


Northwestern Convention District 


October 13-14, 1933 
The Northwestern Convention District will 
hold its annual meeting, October 13 and 14, in 
the Colestock High School, Titusville. A general 
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session on Friday, October 13, will open the 
meeting. At 2 p. m. Julien Bryan, author and 
lecturer, will give an illustrated lecture, “Russia 
As It Is.” His lecture will be followed by an 
address by Carlos Davila, statesman, former 
Chilean ambassador to the United States. A 
second general session at 8 p. m. will be ad- 
dressed by Ida M. Tarbell, noted author and 
lecturer. 

Following section meetings from 9 to 10:30 
a. m. Saturday morning, October 14, a general 
session meeting will be addressed by Harry C. 
McKown of the University of Pittsburgh on 
the subject, Some Recent Trends in Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities. 

The officers of the Northwestern Convention 
District are: 

President—C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 

Vice-President—P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 

Secretary—C. F. Adamson, Meadville 


Eastern Convention District 


October 20 and 21 

The Eastern Convention District of the P. S. 
E. A. will hold its convention in Allentown on 
the afternoon and evening of October 20 and 
the morning of October 21. All the sessions, 
except a luncheon meeting, will be held in the 
senior high school, Seventeenth and Turner 
Streets. 


The theme of the general programs will be 
Financing Public Education and Social Trends 
in Education. The speakers will be D. J. Kelly, 
superintendent of schools, Binghamton, N. Y., 
and Alfred L. Hall-Quest of New York Uni- 
versity. 

The chairmen of the various departments 
and the various round tables have arranged 
their tentative programs. Several of the pro- 
grams will feature the panel’ method of dis- 
cussion. 


The convention will be a combined meeting 
of the Lehigh Valley Arts Association with the 
Eastern Convention District and joint pro- 
grams between the two organizations in art, 
music, health education, guidance, visual edu- 
cation, and vocational education are now being 
arranged. 

The third general session of the convention 
will be in the form of a luncheon meeting at 
the Americus Hotel at Sixth and Hamilton 
Streets. An outstanding orator of the country 
will speak on Democracy and the Public Schools 
at this closing event. 


Midwestern Convention District 


October 27-28, 1933 
The second convention of the Midwestern 
Convention District will be held in New Castle 
on October 27-28. The general sessions will 
be held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral and the 
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department and section conferences in the sen- 
ior high school. 
The officers of the convention district are: 
President—S. Warren Lyons, New Brighton 
First Vice-President—Jane Stanley, Butler 
Second Vice-President—Quincey G. Vincent, 
Ford City 
Secretary—P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Treasurer—Walt Whitman, New Wilmington 





James Killius 


James Killius, president of the Western Con- 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association, is superintendent of schools 
in Johnstown. He is a graduate of the South- 
western State Normal School, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Pennsylvania State College. 
For many years he was well known throughout 
the State for his interest in vocational educa- 
tion and particularly in the continuation school 
movement. He is co-author of one of the first 
textbooks for the continuation school. He has 
been a member of the summer session faculties 
of Pennsylvania State College and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Killius, who was born in Washington 
County, served as supervisor of continuation 
school for two years in Johnstown, nine years 
as director of vocational education, for four 
years as principal of the senior high school, 
and has been superintendent of schools since 
1929. 

Superintendent Killius cooperated with the 
State Department in writing the first course 
of study for continuation schools. He is a 
past president of the Department of Vocational 
Education and Industrial Arts of P.S.E.A. and 
of the Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education. 





The House of the People 


The American common school is the expres- 
sion of a mighty faith. It has grown up out 
of need and aspiration. It is the bulwark of 
those democratic ideals and rights for which 
mankind has sacrificed and suffered through- 
out the ages. It is the home of light and of 
reason. It is the hope of a better tomorrow. 
The common school is the house of the people. 
During American Education Week let all the 
people gather as of old in the neighborhood 
school. Let them renew their faith in them- 
selves and in their children. Let them discuss 
their problems and determine how their schools 
may be made better. Let them return to the 


house of the people and know that through this, 
their own house, they may again bring order 
and promise and hope to the Republic. 
JESSIE GRAY, President 
National Education Association 
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Temple University Conference on 
Secondary Education 


Junior and senior high school teachers and 
administrators will be interested in this year’s 
Conference on Secondary Education, to be held 
at Temple University on Friday and Saturday, 
October 27 and 28, because of the uniqueness 
of the sectional meetings. 


Not only will the discussion or panel method 
be continued, but academic department lines 
will be broken down in an effort to determine 
the interrelationships which exist between the 
various subjects now commonly taught. On 
Friday at 4:15 p.m. there will be thirteen sec- 
tional meetings, each headed by a specialist in 
a secondary school activity, but the scheduled 
participants will consist of secondary school 
workers representing other fields of specializa- 
tion. For- example, there will be an English 
sectional meeting headed by John Lester of 
the Hill School. The scheduled participants in 
this meeting will consist of specialists in Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, foreign language, 
music, library, guidance, and fine arts. 

Similarly, there will be sectional meetings 
under the direction of the following specialists: 
Frances E. Clark, Claude N. Stokes, Charles 
E. Bowman, Theodore Dillaway, Raymond En- 
sign, Grover Mueller, McKinley Stevens, Ruth 
Wanger, Alice Brooks, Amanda Ebersole, Ina 
Eddingfield, and Caroline Fitzwater. 


On Saturday at 9:30 a.m. these sectional 
meeting chairmen will meet with their own 
specialists who had evening meetings with 
other sectional groups the day before. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Lester will again guide an English 
sectional meeting, this time consisting of 
English teachers who had taken part in other 
sectional meetings on Friday. 


The entire conference will be engaged in an 
analysis of the several school practices to de- 
termine to what extent there are needless over- 
lappings and entire omissions of things which 
should be taught if education for participation 
in a changing social order is set as the objec- 
tive. 

New Orientations in Secondary Education 
has been selected as the Conference theme. 
Charles S. Miller, superintendent of schools of 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, is the conference 


chairman. 
For further information address Jos. S. 
Butterweck, Secretary of the Committee, 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 





We dislike lecturers who conceal their manu- 
script, thus preventing us from knowing how 
much longer we'll ‘have to keep quiet. 


October, 1933 


Education Congress 
November 8-9, 1933 


Organization of public education to meet 
present and future social and economic condi- 
tions will be the theme of the annual Educa- 
tion Congress called by Superintendent James 
N. Rule to convene in the Education Building 
in Harrisburg, Wednesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 8, at 2 o’clock. 

Sessions of the Congress will be devoted 
largely to curricular development to meet 
changing industrial and social conditions and 
to developments in the administration and 
organization of public education so as to pro- 
vide for the economy and efficiency required 
by present economic conditions. 

The Congress is being organized to permit an 
opportunity for securing the best thought of 
school groups in the State and to allow for 
full discussion of the problems presented. The 
Congress opens Wednesday afternoon, continues 
Wednesday evening, Thursday morning, and 
Thursday afternoon. On Thursday evening 
those attending the Congress will have oppor- 
tunity to hear Sergi Rachmaninoff, famous 
Russian pianist, in the Forum. 

United States Commissioner of Education 
George F. Zook, Governor Pinchot, and in all 
probability Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will be the 
speakers at the Wednesday evening session. 
The general theme for this session will be The 
Function of Free Public Education in a De- 
mocracy. 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia, newly elected pres- 
ident of the National Education Association, 
will be the speaker at the Thursday luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Penn-Harris. Her theme 
will be Problems Facing Public Education in 
the State and Nation. For the closing session 
on Thursday afternoon speakers representing 
the various groups will discuss The Outlook 
for Public Education in Pennsylvania, with 
Doctor Rule closing the program. 

Those desiring to attend the Rachmaninoff 
recital may procure tickets through M. Claude 
Rosenberry, department of public instruction. 
There are other gatherings in Harrisburg the 
same week, and those who have been unable 
to obtain hotel reservations may secure accom- 
modations in private homes by addressing 
William G. Moorhead, department of public in- 
struction. 





To REPLACE the regular teachers’ institute 
formerly held at the county seat, Fulton 
County will have four group or district meet- 
ings held in different sections of the county. 
These meetings are being planned to be equiva- 
lent to two days’ regular meeting. 
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National Conference on the Financing 
of Education 


Summoned by the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, appointed last winter 
by the National Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence, the National 
Conference on the Financing of Education con- 
vened for a two weeks’ session in New York 
City on Monday morning, July 31, 1933. 

John K. Norton, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education and 
chairman of the Conference, presided. For 
two weeks the group of thirty met in com- 
mittees, subcommittees, and as a committe of 
the whole. They discussed the emergency that 
faced education from the point of view of fi- 
nance and formulated a statement of program 
by means of which a better system of financing 
public schools and colleges on a state and 
national basis might result. 

A complete report of the work of the Con- 
ference is now in press and merits thorough 
study and wide discussion by administrative 
and teacher groups throughout the State as 
soon as it is available. 

Of particular importance and_ significance 
are the statements agreed upon concerning the 
educational enterprise to be financed and a 
school finance charter setting forth the .essen- 
tials of a modern school finance program. 
These portions of the report are as follows: 


The Educational Enterprise to Be Financed 


The financing of public education is a means 
to a desired end. The scope and type of edu- 
cational program which is to be maintained 
determine the system for financing public edu- 
cation. The educational program also deter- 
mines the type of teaching personnel required. 

The Scope of the Program 

The public school system established in the 
United States was instituted with the avowed 
purpose of preparing citizens for intelligent 
and active participation in government and in 
social and economic pursuits. Such an object- 
ive for schools was then unique in world pro- 
cedure. It heraided a new means in social and 
governmental development. 

From the beginning, education was regarded 
as the foundation of American life and Ameri- 
can institutions, and this conviction is reflected 
in the deliberate judgment of the American 
people matured over a period of more than 
two hundred years. Education always has been 
considered essential to the national welfare. 

The American scene has greatly changed. 
At the time of the establishment of public 
schools, this country was in the primitive stages 
of development; few industries, few machines, 
meager transportation and communication fa- 
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cilities, few cities, little congestion of popula- 

tion, no unemployment. 

Today, while individual initiative and effort 
are still necessary and vital, emphasis is chang- 
ing from individual to group action. More 
and more, the individual plans and acts, not 
because of desired results to himself alone, 
but rather that through his efforts the welfare 
of the group will be enhanced. The machine 
is taking the place of the hand. The geo- 
graphic area while actually greatly enlarged 
has been brought into immediate reach of all 
through the development of transportation and 
communication facilities. The processes of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of goods 
have grown complex and difficult. New con- 
ditions have brought new problems. New prob- 
lems have required new agencies and processes. 
Hence a new order with shorter hours of labor, 
longer hours of leisure, managed production, 
planned and interdependent social organization. 
This is the American scene of 1933. 

The original purpose of the American public 
school remains unchanged, yet the _ social- 
economic order has been remade. These new 
conditions make it mandatory for the school 
to inquire into its procedures to determine how 
best to achieve its aims under changed con- 
ditions. It is proposed, therefore: 

1. That a careful and thoroughgoing analysis 
of the school and its processes, together with 
proper interpretation to the public, be made 
in each community in America 

2. That the aims of the school be restated in 
the light of national and local needs and 
conditions 

3. That universal education suited to the needs 
of groups and individuals be provided and 
required at public expense for youth of all 
ages from early childhood until such time 
as proper employment is advisable and se- 
curable 

4. That additional educational facilities be pro- 
vided for selected individuals and groups 
when the common welfare of the nation 
would appear to be enhanced thereby 

5. That appropriate and suitable educational 
facilities also be provided for adults when 
the welfare of society would be served 
thereby 

6. That workers forced from one industry be 
rehabilitated for another through public 
education 

7. That research in the various lines of social, 
political, and economic endeavor be recog- 
nized as a legitimate and vital part of the 
work of public education 

8. That a democratic society is under obliga- 
tion not only to provide adequate education 
for youth at public expense but livelihood 
if necessary up to the age when society is 
prepared to offer employment. 
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It is the function of a democracy to finance 
adequately the types of educational endeavor 
herein: set forth if its own welfare is to be pre- 
served and advanced. Local, state, and federal 
agencies must unite in this undertaking. 

The Personnel Required to Carry Out the 

Program 

The task of the American school, then, is 
unique and complex. It must rely mainly on 
the successful performance of the teacher for 
its ultimate success. The demands upon the 
teacher are becoming greater as our under- 
standing of the importance of education be- 
comes clearer. It follows that the teacher 
must not only be an individual of broad under- 
standing of the fields of knowledge, but he 
must also be aware of his unique place in the 
economic, social, and political order, and must 
be able to assume leadership in teaching youth 
the way of the abundant life. The teacher 
who can render the largest service to the child- 
ren must be assured means of life, access to 
liberty, and a reasonable hope of happiness. 

One of the most serious economic, as well 
as educational, problems is the current down- 
ward trend in the economic status of the 
teacher in the public schools and colleges. This 
problem is of such great importance that it 
should be vigorously attacked by the states 
and localities, if not by the federal govern- 
ment. There will be tens of thousands of 
teachers during the school year 1933-34, who 
will receive a wage far below the minimum 
in the codes for the lowest paid workers in 
the fields of business and industry. 

A thoroughgoing reconsideration is now being 
given to the wage situation in industry and to 
the incomes of the farm population. In this 
period of stock-taking, the American people 
should also attack the problem of determining 
the economic, social, and cultural place which 
teachers should be expected to take in their 
communities. This problem is essential not 
only because of its immediate importance to 
the proper functioning of the schools, but also 
because of its influence on the future recruit- 
ing of teachers. The teaching profession should 
recruit individuals with a high native capacity, 
sterling character, effective personality, and 
adequate educational background. If the 
teacher is to be a leader in our developing 
and complex society, his economic status must 
assure him further study, travel, and other 
cultural advantages, and home ownership. 

Of equal importance with the proper quality 
of teaching service is the necessity for em- 
ploying an adequate amount of such service. 
To permit considerate attention to the needs 
of each child, the size of classes must not be 
excessive. Boys and girls cannot be properly 
taught if the teaching staff is too small. 
Salaries paid teachers with similar training 
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and experience vary from state to state in 
excess of what would be expected from varia- 
tions in cost of living. In the main, these 
variations reflect differences in the valuation 
placed on teaching services. A _ thoughtful 
appraisal of the social and economic status of 
the teacher should be made in states and com- 
munities which have not squarely faced this 
problem and in those which have been forced 
to retrench in a marked degree. 

With the return of good wages and salaries 
in business and industry, people with qualifi- 
cations needed for competent service in the 
schools will be drawn away from teaching un- 
less steps be taken to attract and hold them. 
Experience indicates that teachers’ salaries 
generally lag behind increases in the cost of 
living. This occurred in 1915 to 1920 with con- 
sequent impairment of the teaching service 
available to boys and girls. Every effort should 
be made to prevent a similar impairment of 
teaching service at this time. 


School Finance Charter 
Essentials of a Modern School Finance Program 


Believing that the financing of schools is a 
paramount public concern, basic to the present 
and future welfare of our democracy, the fol- 
owing program is offered for action by the 
American people. 


Educational Opportunity 


Universal education. Funds to provide every 
child and youth a complete educational oppor- 
tunity from early childhood to the age at which 
employment is possible and socially desirable. 
This right to be preserved regardless of resi- 
dence, race, or economic status and to con- 
stitute an inalienable claim on the resources 
of local, state, and national governments. 

Lifelong learning. Educational opportunities 
at public expense for every adult whenever 
such opportunities are required in the public 
interest. 

Effective teaching. In every classroom com- 
petent teachers maintained at an economic 
level which will secure a high quality of 
socially motivated and broadly trained pro- 
fessional service. 

Adequate Revenues 

Equitable taxation. For the adequate sup- 
port of all governmental activities, including 
the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax 
system, providing for a just sharing of the cost 
of government by all members of the com- 
munity. 

Public information. Accurate, intelligible, 
and frequent reports to tax payers and the pub- 
lic on the management of the school money 
so that complete understanding and construc- 
tive attitudes with respect to school taxes and 
services may prevail. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 











Before the Christmas holidays a fifth-grade reading class at High Street School, West 
Chester, studied and discussed “Christmas in Many Countries.” The above drawings, made by 
pupils, and similar ones, helped the children to realize how Christmas is observed in other lands. 


The church scene was typical of Christmas in England or Germany. 


gested the old time English waits. 


Constructive Economy 

School board independence. In every school 
system a board of education responsive to the 
will of the whole people and free to adopt and 
carry out truly efficient and economical finan- 
cial policies for the schools. 

Economical administration. A uniform and 
continuous policy of honest, economical, and 
productive spending of all school moneys. 

Local Management 

Adequate local units. In every community 
trained educational leadership and other. serv- 
ices secured through a local unit of school 
administration large enough to make such 
services financially possible and desirable. 

Community initiative. For every school dis- 
trict the right to offer its children an educa- 
tion superior to state minimum standards and 
to seek and develop new methods intended to 
improve the work of the schools. 

State Responsibility 

Equalization of educational ‘opportunity. For 
every school district, sufficient financial sup- 
port from the state to permit the maintenance 
of an acceptable state minimum program of 
education and to relieve the local property tax 
when this tax, upon which local initiative de- 
pends, is carrying an unfair share of the cost 
of government. 

Professional leadership. Competent leader- 
ship in every state department of education so 
that reasonable minimum financial standards 
may be established and educational progress 
encouraged throughout the state. 

Fiscal planning. In every state a long-time 
financial plan for public education, comprehen- 
sive in scope, based on experienced judgment 
and objective data, cooperatively developed, 
continually subject to review and revision, and 
reflecting faithfully the broad educational 
policy of the people. 

National Interest 
Open schools. For every child deprived of 


The carol singers sug- 


education by emergency conditions beyond the 
control of his own community and state, im- 
mediate restoration of these rights through 
assistance from the federal government to the 
state concerned. 

Federal support. Sufficient federal support 
for the schools of the several states to protect 
the nation’s interest in an educated citizenship, 
without federal control over state and local 
educational policies. 





If rural secondary education is to be effective, 
it must undergo modification and reorganiza- 
tion in accordance with the findings of those 
who have been interested in it and who have 
been attempting to secure procedures which 
will bring to boys and girls in rural areas 
an equality of educational opportunity. The 
following suggestions indicate ways and means 
in which the rural school program can be made 
more effective at the secondary school level: 

1. Reorganization of secondary education on 
the junior-senior high school basis 

2. Providing larger units of administration 
whereby it is possible to organize effective 
secondary schools which will eliminate the 
necessity for overlapping and duplication and 
inefficient instruction 

3. The organization of courses of study in 
terms of pupil experience and the integration 
of many of the subjects now offered in the 
secondary school so as to relieve the burden 
of teaching a large number of subjects 

4. Correspondence courses to make possible 
opportunities in small secondary schools for 
a differentiated curriculum which cannot now 
be offered except at a prohibitive expense 

5. The development of pupil personnel and 
guidance practices which will make available 
to rural boys and girls the same services that 
are now offered in urban schools—WILLIAM 
H. Bristow, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 
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Nannie J. Thomas 


Nannie J. Thomas of Latrobe, after spending 
forty-four years teaching, retired this summer. 
Miss Thomas taught thirty-seven years in 
Latrobe, the first three as an _ eighth-grade 
teacher and the rest as a member of the high 
school faculty. 


American Education Week 
November 6-12, 1933 


The National Education Association an- 
nounces that the theme for American Educa- 
tion Week 1933 is keyed to the emergency in 
education. The seven-day program may be 
easily adapted to the needs of each community 
and state. 


For the observance of the week the N. E. A. 
has prepared a number of helps. At low cost 
schools may receive a handbook, a set of 
posters and cartoons for classroom bulletin 
boards, a choice of five booklets containing a 
message to parents, gummed stickers for cor- 
respondence, and an announcement poster in 
three colors for public bulletin boards, win- 
dows, street cars. A dollar packet of material 
will give the teacher a complete set of Amer- 
ican Education Week material. Write the 
Division of Publications, N. E. A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Education Week, which is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Education Assoc- 
iation, the American Legion, and the United 
States Office of Education, has been observed 
successfully for twelve years. This year it is 
hoped to interpret the schools to ten million 
homes through literature, visits to the schools, 
and programs. 

Topics suggested for the day-by-day program 
are as follows: 

Monday, November 6—The Increased Re- 
sponsibilities of the Schools 
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Tuesday, November 7—Financial Support of 
the Schools 

Wednesday, November 8—What Citizens Do 
to Protect the Schools 

Thursday, November 9—Home and School 
Cooperation 

Friday, November 10—The Schools and Re- 
construction 

Saturday, November 11—The Schools and 
Loyalty to the Nation 

Sunday, November 12—Safeguarding Charac- 
ter Essentials 





Education Week and the American 
School 


FRANK M. GATTO 
Assistant Director, Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The designation of a week in November as 
one to be dedicated by the nation to the study 
of education is an unsurpassed opportunity to 
promulgate the meaning of the American 
school. The teacher will undoubtedly avail 
herself of a variety of means such as verbal 
explanations, classroom teaching, exhibitions 
of classroom products, etc. But, perhaps, no 
procedure will be as effective a means of 
studying the schools as visitation to them dur- 
ing their operation. Only immediate contact 
with the work which the school actually does 
—contact while actual teaching is in progress 
—will best show what the modern school is, 
how the modern school functions. Of course, 
the impressions of one visit are inadequate. 
But, relationships may well be established to 
increase the visitations usually made by parents 
to the classroom. Such a school-parent liaison 
is of obvious importance to both, of reciprocal 
interest, and mutual benefit. The writer would 
not hold it a boast to claim that the ultimate 
sympathy and support extended the school are, 
usually, in direct proportion to the understand- 
ing of its work. 

Such understanding, disseminated by class- 
room visitation and informal teacher-parent 
conferences, will prove a welcome edification 
to the visitors, will earn for the teacher a well 
merited appreciation of her efforts, and will, 
further, spread the just conviction that her 
function is on a truly professional plane and 
that to her care may be safely entrusted the 
development of ever greater educational op- 
portunities. 





The average man has ceased to be a part of 
a localized economic system and has become 
part of a vaguely developed, but profoundly 
real, world economic system.—H. B. WELLS. 
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Declaration of Faith 


Our schools are facing serious problems. The 
cultural subjects, especially, are being attacked. 
There is urgent need for a declaration of 
faith that the arts are not optional luxuries 
for the few, but are essential for the complete 
living of the many. 

Music and the allied arts give cheer and 
comfort and richness to life. They bring beauty 
to our materialistic civilization. Beauty con- 
tributes to the morale and stability of a nation. 
Social unrest gains its readiest recruits among 
men who have not found beauty and joy in 
their work and in their environment. 


Our fathers faced a simpler world than ours, 
with relatively simpler needs. Modern inven- 
tions are shortening the working week and 
greatly increasing the hours of leisure. But 
in making this advance we have also incurred 
some penalties. Science and the machine have 
added so much to living that we may have 
rated them above human values. Life tends 
to be overmechanized. Education today must 
concern itself with physical and mental health 
and with emotional, social, and spiritual re- 
sponses as well as with reasoning powers. 

The responsibility of the present generation 
for the education of those that are to follow 
should not be shifted to the future. Youth 
must be served while it is youth. If we fail 
in our duty to the boys and girls of today, it 
cannot be made up to them in after years 
when prosperity returns and public funds are 
more easily available. We have no right to 
unload upon the youth of today the burden 
of our adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the arts. 
Curtailments in educational budgets must not 
be permitted to affect vitally the cultural sub- 
jects, especially music. Avocations as well as 
vocations must be provided for the sake of the 
present times and for the days of larger leisure 
which lie ahead. 

The foregoing statement was adopted at a meet- 
ing of official delegates appointed by fifty-seven na- 
tional organizations (representing a total member- 
ship of over five million American citizens), held 
at Chicago July 4, 1933, in connection with the 
convention of the National Education Association. 
The statement, which is issued as the authorized 
expression of the meeting, was prepared by the 
following sub-committee, representing the organi- 
zations named: Mrs. Charles E. Roe—National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Russell Cook—- 
American Legion; J. KE. Rogers—National Recrea- 
tion Association; Ruth Haller Ottaway—National 
Council of Wiomen of the United States; Ada Bick- 
ing (proxy)—National Federation of Music Clubs; 
Laura Bryant—Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence; Frances FE. Clark—Music Supervisors Na- 


tional Conference; Will Earhart—Pennsylvania 
State Education Association; John W. Beattie— 
Council of Past Presidents, M. S. N. C.; Karl W. 


Teachers National Association; 
(Chairman)—Music Education 
S. N. C.; Osbourne McConathy 


Gehrkens—Music 
Peter W. Dykema 
Research Council, M. 
(ex officio). 
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Horace H. Beach 


Horace H. Beach became superintendent of 
schools of Sayre on July 1. He was graduated 
from the State Normal School, Mansfield, in 
1917, attended Cornell University summer 
school in 1920, and received a B. S. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1922 
and an A. M. degree in 1923. He continued 
his studies at Columbia during the winter term 
of 1923-24 which was followed by extension 
work at Yale University the following year. 
In 1928 he began work at Webster University 
and was awarded a Pd. D. degree in 1933. 

Dr. Beach spent two years as a principal in 
Pennsylvania, one year in New Jersey, eight 
years as a junior and senior high school prin- 
cipal in Connecticut and the past two years 
as superintendent of schools of Elmira Heights, 
New York. In accepting the Sayre position he 
returns into his native State. 





Federal Aid for School Building 


Construction 

The provisions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act make possible aid from the federal 
government and the use of federal funds in 
schocl building construction. 

Information and applications for federal aid 
for school building projects should be filed 
with William H. Gravell, State Engineer, State 
Advisory Board of the Federal Public Works 
Administration, Capitol Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Mr. Gravell also has available copies of 
Public Works Circulars Nos. 1 and 2 which 
contain information in connection with ap- 
plications for loans. 

The advisory board for Pennsylvania in ad- 
dition to Mr. Gravell, who is State Engineer, 
includes Joseph C. Trees, Pittsburgh; A. E. 
Malmed, Philadelphia; and J. Hale Stineman, 
Lancaster. 











Constitutional Revision 


The Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association presents the following 
amendments for printing in the June, October, 
and December JOURNALS in accordance with the 
provisions for amending the constitution as set 
forth in Article XIX: 

Strike out in brackets [ ]; Insert italics. 

Article IV; Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be: a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, the first of whom 
shall be the retiring President; an Executive 
Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund; [an Executive Council] a 
Board of Directors, composed of the President 
of the Association, the first Vice-President of 
the Association, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who shall be members 
ex officio, [and the Presidents of the several 
departments of the Association.] an elected 
member from each of the Convention Districts, 
and one member from the State at large elected 
by the House of Delegates; a Board of Depart- 
ment Presidents, composed of the President of 
the Association, the first Vice-President of the 
Association, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who shall be members ex 
officio, and the Presidents of the several depart- 
ments of the Association. 

The president of the Association shall be 
Chairman of the [Executive Council.] Board 
of Directors and of the Board of Department 
Presidents. 

Article VIII: Departments 

Add: 

Section 6. The Board of Department Presi- 
dents shall meet at the call of the President to 
prepare the annual program. 

Article IX: Election of President [and], 
Second Vice-President, and Board of Directors. 

The President and the second Vice-President 
shall be elected on ballots prepared by the 
[Executive Council] Board of Directors on the 
day previous to the last day of each annual 
meeting, by the House of Delegates. 

[They] The President and second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall enter upon their duties at the close 
of the meeting at which they are elected and 
shall serve for one year, or until their succes- 
sors enter upon their duties. 

Each convention district at its annual meet- 
ing between January 1, 1934, and January 1, 
1935, shall elect one of its members to the 
Board of Directors. The House of Delegates at 
its annual meeting in December, 1934, shall elect 
one member. The members of the Board of 
Directors shall enter upon their duties on the 
first day of January following their election 
and shall serve for a term of three years, ex- 
cept in the year in which this amendment takes 
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effect, and shall not be eligible for re-election. 
The Board of Directors, by decision agreeable 
to two-thirds of the members of the Board, 
shall specify the three individuals who shall 
serve for one year, the three for two years, 
and the three for three years, following which 
three members shall be elected yearly for a 
term of three years as above provided. 

Article XIV: Duties and Powers of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors. 

The President may call a meeting of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors when he 
deems it necessary and shall do so upon the 
written request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 

The [Executive Council] Board of Directors 
shall serve without pay; shall have power to 
call a special meeting of the Association by 
unanimous vote; to appoint and remove at 
pleasure for cause any employee of the Asso- 
ciation, prescribe the duties of employees, and 
fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance of its officers and em- 
ployees, not inconsistent with the laws of Penn- 
sylvania or the constitution and by-laws of this 
Association; [to prepare the annual program, 
and distribute the same;] to recommend the 
establishment of new departments; to approve 
the annual budget, to approve bills; to appoint 
a qualified accountant to audit the books of the 
Treasurer and of the Trustees of the Perma- 
nent Fund; and to perform such other duties 
as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be 
filled by the [Executive Council] Board of 
Directors. 

The [Executive Council] Board of Directors 
shall carry out plans and policies adopted by 
the House of Delegates. 

Also strike out “Executive Council” and sub- 
stitute therefor “Board of Directors” in all 
Articles and Sections of the constitution and 
by-laws in addition to the specific citations 


noted above. Signed: 


Members of the Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution: 
ARTHUR W. Fercuson, Chairman, York 
Martua E. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Frep W. Dieut, Danville 
Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
WALTER E. SEVERANCE, Harrisburg 
G. A. Stetson, Titusville 
Members of the Association: 
E. B. Curing, Danville 
Davin A. Criver, York 
Nancy J. Hatt, Washington 
ANNA C. KLEEFELD, Philadelphia 
E. L. Rosinson, Titusville 
Frank G. Rotu, Harrisburg 
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A Dame School of Early New England 


Forerunners of Our Schools Today 


One-room schools have alvvays outnumbered 
all other types of school buildings in America. 
Although consolidation of schools and transpor- 
tation of pupils are gradually reducing their 
numbers, one-room schools still make up 60 per 
cent of all school buildings in use today. There 
were nearly 150,000 remaining in 1930, a de- 
crease from about 195,000 in 1918. In recogni- 
tion of the importance of the one-room school 
in American education, Ginn and Company had 
constructed for their exhibit at Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition small models of the 
early Dame School and Colonial School, pictures 
of which are shown here. All details of archi- 
tecture, costumes, and furniture were deter- 
mined through careful research, and faithfully 
reproduce the actual conditions under which 
the earliest American schools were conducted. 
R. K. Fletcher, an architect and artist, designed, 
assembled, and painted the models. N. C. Cush- 


ing is responsible for the execution of them, 
with the exception of the figures of the teach- 
ers and pupils, which were done by Sally 
Faulkner. 

The period of the Dame School extended from 
about 1650 to well into the nineteenth century. 
It existed in three forms: private, semipublic, 
and public. In the kitchen or living room of 
her home, the dame, who often had but little 
education herself, taught the younger children 
reading, spelling, sewing, knitting, and deport- 
ment. For this she received only a pittance. 
The Catechism and Psalter were often studied, 
and the famous New England Primer was the 
textbook most used. This type of school de- 
veloped finally into the public primary school. 
The example shown here is of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century. 

The Colonial School was established “to teach 
the children and youth to read English and to 
write and cast accounts at least.” The quaint 
reason given in the Massachusetts law for the 








Copyright by Ginn and Company. 
An Early Colonial One-Room School 
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existence of schools was “. . . yt learning may 
not be buried in ye graves of our fathes. . .” 
The work of these schools was handicapped by 
inadequate equipment, books, and supplies. Set- 
ting copies, dictating sums, and making quill 
pens took almost as much of the master’s time 
as did the actual teaching. The time-consuming 
method of individual lesson-hearing also re- 
tarded progress. These schools eventually de- 
veloped into our present grammar schools. The 
date of the one shown is about 1733. 

That learning was a dull and dreary road be- 
fore twentieth-century psychology centered at- 
tention upon the child as an individual was 
shown. by the inclusion in Ginn and Company’s 
exhibit at the Chicago Exposition of represen- 
tative textbooks in use during the nineteenth 
century. These old books came from the li- 
brary of George A. Plimpton of New York, a 
member of the firm of Ginn and Company, 
whose collection of old textbooks is the largest 
in the world. With their emphasis on rote 
learning and the inculcating of high moral 
standards, with their scanty or crude illustra- 
tive matter, and their dreary and often poorly- 
printed pages, these old books make a sharp 
contrast with our attractive modern school- 
books. 





Children’s Theatre in Philadelphia 


For its third season at the Garrick Theatre 
in Philadelphia, the Children’s Theatre of New 
York has announced an attractive and varied 
series of juvenile plays. All are scheduled for 
Saturday mornings, and all will be presented 
under the auspices of the Woman’s International 
League and the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

The season will open on October 28, with 
Margaret Sidney’s “The Five Little Peppers,” 
to be followed, on December 2, by “Curdie, the 
Princess and the Goblins,” by George Mac- 
Donald. A special Christmas-week event will 
be “Cinderella,” on December 30. On February 
10, readers of Louisa Alcott will enjoy “An Old- 
fashioned Girl,” while the March 17 play is also 
an American classic, Washington Irving’s “Rip 
Van Winkle.” The series will close in April, 
with “The King of the Golden River,” by John 
Ruskin. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA was be- 
queathed the Morris Arboretum, one of the 
finest botanical collections in the United States, 
by Lydia Thompson Morris. The Arboretum 
was dedicated to the University on June 2. The 
160-acre arboretum in Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, provides an ideal laboratory for scientific 
work. It will be open to the public from 1 
to 6 p. m. on Saturday afternoons, 
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Fanny Fairclough 


Fanny Fairclough, a teacher in West Pittston 
schools for forty years, in the State for forty- 
nine years, retired in June. In honor of Miss 
Fairclough, the teachers of West Pittston held 
a picnic at the Irem Temple Country Club on 
June 10. At the last faculty meeting on June 
20 she was presented with a doll quilt consist- 
ing of forty blocks, each of which had been 
made by a teacher who had worked at sometime 
with her during the past forty years. 

The school board of West Pittston adopted 
resolutions on the retirement of Miss Fairclough, 
who was teacher and principal of the Washing- 
ton Street Building. 





Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women 
November 3-4, 1933 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans of Women will 
be held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
beginning at noon, Friday, November 3, and 
closing at noon, Saturday, November 4. James 
N. Rule, superintendent of public instruction, 
will be the speaker at the luncheon meeting 
at 12:30 on Friday. 

The following are officers of the Association: 

President—Charlotte Ray, 1932-33, Pennsyl- 
vania State College 


Vice-President—Lillian E. Johnson, 1932-34, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Secretary—Sister M. Cyril Aaron, 1932-34, 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
Treasurer—Florence B. Kimball, 1932-33, Con- 
nellsville High School 





The greatest teacher is he who shall teach 
men to do without a teacher.—WALT WHITMAN, 
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Bristol-Myers Company Exhibit at Century of Progress 


On Guard at the Gateway to the Body 


One of the favorite pastimes of children has 
always been playing at “soldiers.” Perhaps 
you, too, have looked on with amusement as 
a group of youngsters have put all their energy 
and strength into the serious business of fight- 
ing off some imaginary enemy. 

This playtime habit of children has suggested 
another kind of “war” game which they might 
be taught in the classroom as a means to 
better oral health. And, since anything which 
serves to entertain children always makes the 
deepest impression, this method of instruction 
on tooth and gum care is sure to be effective. 

First, children should be made to understand 
the importance of the mouth’s functions. Not 
only it is something to talk with, eat with, 
and drink with. It is the gateway to the 
entire body. Everything that keeps life in 
the body, except air, enters at this gateway. 

But there are dangerous enemies always 
looking for a chance to damage this strong 
fortification. They know that once they have 
successfully attacked the gateway, they can 
easily send their armies of disease germs to 
fight other parts of the body. These enemies 
are: 

Dirty Teeth 
Decay 
Weak Gums 

Each child, then, must be a soldier always 
on guard at the gateway with the necessary 
weapons ready to use at the right time. These 
weapons are: 


Tooth Brush 

Tooth Paste 

Gum Massage 

Special Watch by Dentist 

Diet Lookout 

—Prepared by Bristol-Myers Co. 
(Makers of Ipana Tooth Paste) 


Good Schools in Bad Times 


When trouble comes we turn to fundamentals. 
Home becomes dearer. Neighbors and friends 
mean more. We understand better the mission 
of the church. We appreciate the services of 
the school. If schools are a blessing in good 
times, they are an imperative necessity in bad 
times. They safeguard the health of the child; 
they fortify the home; they give hope and 
encouragement to citizens who are the victims 
of misfortune but who can take satisfaction 
that their children are cared for. The schools 
are ourselves working together in the education 
of our children. When times are hard we nécu 
to make that education better—to take m: 
seriously our common task of preparing the 
young for life. : 

Times which suggest retrenchment call for 
increased safeguards for schools. Next to food, 
clothing, and shelter, they stand between us 
and chaos. Let us preserve and improve our 
schools. Let us keep the children first. 

Taxes are the price we pay as citizens for 
such services as schools, playgrounds, parks, 
streets, police, and courts. Whenever we cut 
taxes we must reduce some of these services 
to ourselves. Our public services—in propor- 
tion to their basic importance—are probably 
the least expensive services we buy. 





Geographic News Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C., announces that publication of its weekly 
Geographic News Bulletins for teachers will be 
resumed early in October. These bulletins are 
issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly set, 
for thirty weeks of the school year. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied by twenty-five 
cents to cover the mailing cost of the bulletins 
for the school year. 
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Philadelphia Principal Retires 


On June 30, there retired from the Philadel- 
phia school system, a principal who had given 
fifty years. of her life to the teaching and gen- 
eral welfare of Philadelphia children. 

Margaret Noble was, at the time of her re- 
tirement, principal of the William B. Mann 
school. She began her career fifty years ago 
at the Belmont school under Jacob Sides. Later 
she was transferred to the Morton McMichael 
school, where she was made principal in 1905. 
After serving there ten years, Miss Noble went 
to the Thomas Dunlap school as principal. She 
remained there until 1924, when the Mann school 
opened and she was transferred there to organ- 
ize it and remained as its head. 

Miss Noble has been an able administrator, 
but she was much more than that. Wherever 
she has gone she has been the friend of teach- 
ers and pupils with whom she worked. 

On June 1 she was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given at the Penn Athletic Club. The 
faculty of the Mann school and many others, 
including Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools; Edward Merchant, secretary of the 
board of education; Armand J. Gerson, associ- 
ate superintendent of schools; William J. Lowry, 
superintendent of. District 4; William Dick, 
former secretary of the board; and the Rev. 
Hugh M. Newlands, pastor of the Wynnefield 
United Presbyterian Church, all joined in pay- 
ing tribute to Miss Noble’s ability, wisdom, 
k.ndness, and understanding, and to wish her 
a full and happy life after her retirement. 





Fall Arbor Day, October 20 


On October 20 many schools will plant trees 
to observe Fall Arbor Day. From W. J. Wiest 
of Shamokin comes the story of one tree plant- 
ing. 

The freshman class of Shamokin High School, 
on Arbor Day, October 28, 1886, planted a tree 
in honor of Oliver Wendell Holmes. The class 
received in reply the following letter penned 
by him: 

To the Pupils of the Freshman 
Class of Shamokin High School 
My young Friends, 

I thank you for the high honor you have 
done me in bestowing my name on a tree to 
be planted on Arbor Day. It is a very pleas- 
ing and graceful compliment and I hope the 
tree will not be ashamed of the name it bears 
but flourish long after I and the rest of us 
have bid goodby to the flora of our little 
planet. 


I am, my young friends, 
Very truly yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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George Frederick Zook 


George Frederick Zook, former president of 
the University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, became 
United States Commissioner of Education on 
July 15. Dr. Zook succeeds William John 
Cooper, who resigned May 25 and joined the 
faculty of the school of education of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Zook is a native of the state of Kansas 
and is a graduate of the University of Kansas 
where he received the A.B. degree in 1906, 
the A.M. degree in 1907. He also holds a Ph.D. 
degree from Cornell University and an LL.D. 
from Ohio Wesleyan University. He was a 
fellow in European history at the University 
of Kansas in 1906-07 and taught at Cornell 
University and at Pennsylvania State College 
from 1907 until 1920. 

Commissioner Zook is not new to the work 
in the Office of Education. From 1920-25 he 
was chief of the Division of Higher Education 
in the United States Bureau of Education. 
Previous to this time he served on a com- 
mittee on public information in Washington 
and as assistant director of the section on 
educational institutions of the Savings Divi- 
sion, United States Treasury Department. He 
has been president of the University of Akron 
since 1925. 

Dr. Zook was a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education appointed by 
President Hoover. He is secretary of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and a member of a number of survey 
committees. He is the author of “The Royal 
Adventurers Trading into Africa,” “America at 
War,” and a number of survey reports. 





Ignorance is more expensive than knowledge. 
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Mary M. Rapp Retires 


Mary M. Rapp of the Mauch Chunk borough 
schools has had a continuous teaching career of 
fifty-two years in the public schools of Carbon 
County. She retired at the end of the 1932-33 
school term. 

Miss Rapp received the first teacher’s certifi- 
cate issued by Thomas M. Balliet (now of New 
York University), then county superintendent, 
and was a member of the first county teachers’ 
institute held in Carbon County. 

In all her many years of devoted service, she 
was persistent, indefatigable, and very effective 
in her work and always maintained a strictly 
professional attitude. She kept abreast of mod- 
ern educational thought by earnest application 
to professional reading and study. She took up 
work at Hunter College, Muhlenberg College, 
Lehigh University, University of Pennsylvania, 
and New York University, this past year taking 
a course under Dr. Hall-Quest. She also trav- 
elled in Europe, Canada, the Middle West, the 
Pacific Coast, and the South. Knowledge there- 
by gained was directly applied in her teaching. 

Before leaving town Miss Rapp was the honor 
guest at many local banquets and the recipient 
of numerous valuable gifts——E. P. HEcKERT. 





CLINTON TOWNSHIP, Wayne County, is open- 
ing a high school at Browndale to save tuition 
at Forest City High School. 
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Honorary Degrees 


Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: 
Dr. Wilmer Krusen, president, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science ....D.Sc. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Stacey E. Peters, principal, 

Lancaster H. S. 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa.: 
Henry Thomas Rainey, 

Speaker of the House 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Alfred Emanuel Smith .... 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: 
Senator David Aiken Reed 
of Pennsylvania 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Chancellor John Gabbert Bowman of the 


University of Pittsburgh .......... LL.D. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
CO SADECNOUY)” -escewce custo ain eccaeeee LL.D. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.: 
Cornelius Weygandt, professor of English at 


the University of Pennsylvania ..... LL.D. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Thomas S. Gates, president, 

University of Pennsylvania .......... LL.D. 
Charles R. Mann, director, 

National Council on Education ...... LL.D. 
William Rowen, president, 

Philadelphia Board of Education ....... dD: 


Humane Letters 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio: 
Parke R. Kolbe, president, 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Abbot Lawrence Lowell, retired president of 

Harvard University 

President Marion E. Park of Bryn Mawr 


Corere seein cause ee LL.D 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Thomas S. Gates, president, 
University of Pennsylvania ........ LL.D. 


Washington College of Law, Washington, D. C.:: 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa.: 
C. R. Stone, superintendent of schools, 
Munhall 





In Erte County last year only 52 inexper- 
ienced teachers found positions in comparison 
to 209, five years ago. 


Plans for County Institutes in Addition to Those Reported in September Journal 


County Superintendent 
Carbon Stuart E. Prutzman 
Jefferson John H. Hughes 
Montour Fred W. Diehl 


Place of Institute 
Mauch Chunk 
Brookville 
Danville 


Date of Institute 
October 16-17 
October 7 
November 28-29 
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Defrilled Chicago 


Chicago’s Board of Education has learned the 
temper of its teachers. Standing by at the 
board meeting late one afternoon last week 
were 24 stout policemen. The precaution was 
unnecessary. As the secretary droned out the 
board’s latest economy program, prepared at a 
secret session earlier in the day, the 300 teach- 
ers present sat dumb with shock. Many and 
many a Chicago teacher, long unpaid, would 
now be unemployed. 

Into the discard went one after another of 
what the board’s president, James B. McCahey, 
called “fads and frills’—continuation schools, 
kindergartens, athletic coaches, band and or- 
chestra leaders, physical training instructors, 
swimming pools, grade school manual training, 
and domestic science. Biggest jolt of all was 
the abolition of the city’s entire junior high 
school system. Its 47,895 students, 1,385 teach- 
ers will be reallocated among seventh and 
eighth grades and first year high. The chief 
object was physical—to fill up vacant rooms in 
elementary school buildings, empty the 29 
junior high school buildings for use by over- 
crowded senior high schools. But teachers 
shifted to grade school status will have their 
pay lowered. ; 

To those who consider the junior high school 
a means of hurrying youngsters out into in- 
dustry, Chicago’s move seemed timely. But to 
most secondary educators the step was a long 
one backwards. Berkeley, California, set up 
the first U. S. junior high schools in 1909. In 
1930 there were 5,129 in the U. S. Designed to 
ease the step from elementary to high school, 
they usually offer the pupil some freedom in 
choosing courses, treatment ‘adapted to his 
early-teen-age mind and body. Far-seeing edu- 
cators regard them as first link in the chain 
by which senior high schools will take over 
the first two years of college, leave U. S. col- 
leges and universities free to become the ad- 
vanced institutions which they are in Europe. 

Chicago teachers recovered their voices, held 
a protest parade, planned a mass meeting, a 
flood of appeals to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Secretary of Labor Perkins. From the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus, where the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions was in session, they got a chorus of sup- 
port. In a lengthy resolution the Institute 
viewed the board’s action with “concern and 
dismay,” declared it “time for a serious con- 
sideration of the desirability of eliminating alto- 
gether . . . incompetent and untrained repre- 
sentatives of the community who are obviously 
appointed to the board to serve political rather 
than educational purposes.” 

Cried University of Chicago’s smart young 
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President Robert Maynard Hutchins: “Inspec- 
tion of the action of the Board of Education 
shows every one of its measures to be a back- 
ward step and most of them to be crimes against 
the school children of Chicago. . . . The fail- 
ure to consult Superintendent Bogan and other 
able men in the system is a reflection on the 
attitude of the board which apparently is not 
interested in education.” 

George Frederick Zook, new U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education (Time, July 3), got his 
first chance to pontificate in an educational 
rumpus. Declared he: “My attitude toward 
the action is one of deep amazement at what 
seems to be a return to the dark ages in edu- 
cation. It is more than reasonably apparent 
that the board has gone about its reductions 
in a wholly unintelligent way. The board has 
not consulted with or taken the advice of com- 
petent leaders in education.” 

Unimpressed, the Board of Education eyed 
with satisfaction its $4,000,000 economy. Added 
to more than $1,000,000 in business and admin- 
istrative economies, another $4,000,000 saved by 
a four-week shortening of the school term, it 
almost wipes out the board’s expected $10,000,- 
000 deficit for 1933——Time, July 24, 1933. 

Judd’s Stand for Chicago Teachers 

“T stand before the high court of public opin- 
ion and I impeach the solid majority of the 
Board of Education. ... I impeach them in 
the name of youth. I impeach them in the 
name of American traditions. I impeach them 
in the name of this great city and its ambitious 
and enlightened people.” 

The shade of Edmund Burke may have 
smiled reminiscently as University of Chicago’s 
goateed Dean of Education Charles Hubbard 
Judd thundered this peroration in Chicago’s 
West Side Stadium one night last week. But 
on the faces of 20,000 listening parents and 
teachers were no smiles. Grimly they had set 
their jaws and wills against the Board of Edu- 
cation which week before had trimmed $4,000,- 
000 worth of what it called “fads and frills” 
(junior high schools, kindergartens, physical 
educators, etc., etc.) out of Chicago’s schocl sys- 
tem (Time, July 24). 

The mass meeting culminated a week of 
slowly gathering public indignation. 


For a time the storm beat chiefly around the 
educational issues involved. Then it centered 
on political machinations and the authenticity 
of the board’s announced $10,000,000 deficit in 
1933 which it had offered as motive of its econ- 
omizing. At the mass meeting Dean Judd 
traced the economy move back to an order from 
Mayor Edward Joseph Keliy, who had in turn 
taken his orders from Publisher Robert Ruth- 
erford McCormick of the Chicago Tribune. In 
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the matter of the deficit, Dean Judd gave to the 
board the lie direct. 

The Herald & Examiner had previously as- 
serted that the deficit was really only some $5,- 
000,000, to which the board had added $2,600,000 
in anticipation of a hypothetical decrease in tax 
revenues. Now Dean Judd charged outright 
that the board had deliberately misstated the 
deficit in order to frighten the public into ac- 
cepting its cuts. Even if it were trying to wipe 
out in one year the deficit accumulated since 
1929, that, at 1932’s end, had been less than $7,- 
000,000. As for 1933’s genuine deficit of $1,162,- 
940, that had already been disposed of by post- 
poning a fortnight the schools’ autumn open- 
ing. Without curtailment of a single school ac- 
tivity, concluded Dean Judd triumphantly, the 
board would end 1933 not only without a deficit 
but with a surplus of more than $800,000! 

A moving moment came when grey-haired 
Superintendent of Schools William J. Bogan un- 
expectedly rose to address the meeting. Able 
and popular, he had been ignored by the board 
in preparing its economy order. Said he: “I 
forced myself on this program hkecause I am 
living in terror of the effect of the economies 
on the public schools. As I study these econ- 
omies hour after hour, day after day, my terror 
grows” 

Superintendent Bogan then proceeded to out- 
line a substitute plan by which the disputed 
$4,000,000 could be saved, chiefly by still an- 
other two-week shortening of the school term, 
a payless week for teachers. But the audience, 
happily accepting Dean Judd’s figures, would 
hear of no more school economies. Ignoring 
Superintendent Bogan, they adopted unani- 
mously resolutions: (1) demanding that the 
board rescind its order or resign; (2 and 3) 
calling on Mayor Kelly and Illinois’ Governor 
Henry Horner to intervene; (4) extending “pro- 
found thanks and appreciation” to William 
Randolph Hearst and the editor of the Herald 
and Examiner.—Time, July 31, 1933. 





World Friendship Projects 


The Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children invites American boys and girls to join 
in a great world friendship of friendly boys and 
girls by taking part in a number of projects. 
Information concerning these projects and lit- 
erature pertaining thereto may be secured from 
the committee at 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 





THE SENIOR CLASS of the Greenville High School 
published a yearbook last term without adver- 
tising, and gave each senior a free copy. The 
book was of fine quality, and the financing was 
easily accomplished. 
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Feeding and Clothing 25,000,000 





In meeting one of the most dire crises in 
our country’s history—the collapse of national 
prosperity and the unemployment of millions 
of the heads of families—the American Red 
Cross, almost overnight, became the admini- 
strator of such a volume of business as has 
never before: been handled by any one com- 
mercial firm. This was the task delegated it 
by Congress of converting first into textiles, 
then into clothing, of 844,000 bales of raw 
cotton, and the similar conversion and distri- 
bution of 85,000,000 bushels of Federal Farm 
Board wheat. Both were given for the relief 
of the unemployed and were distributed by 
the Greatest Mother through her nation-wide 
network of 3,700 chapters and 10,000 branches. 


Manufactured into a variety of textiles rang- 
ing from cotton prints for children’s school 
dresses to heavy flannelette for underwear, 
more than 100,000,000 finished garments were 
the products of the raw cotton. The wheat 
went into every state in the Union, into Alaska 
and Puerto Rico. Altogether it is estimated 
that 25,000,000 people benefited by the wheat 
and cotton distribution. 

Between Armistice Day and Thanksgiving, 
the renewed membership pledges of the Amer- 
ican people give to the Red Cross the sinews 
with which to continue these good works. 





Om City opened this fall the new $300,000 
addition to its senior high school. The addition 
contains twenty-three classrooms, library, two 
gymnasiums, auditorium, and cafeteria. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical revie 
to enable readers to determine whether they w 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Twelfth Year- 
book, June, 1933, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 464 pp. Single copies, $2 

From the frontispiece (eight book-absorbed 
youngsters) to the index, the contents are 
tersely stated and orderly arranged. Topics 
treated include: the relation of the library to 
modern educational theory, the status of 
libraries in elementary schools, the organiza- 
tion of the library, relationships between school 
and public libraries, the school library aid to 

the classroom, the training of the school li- 

brarian, rural school practices, supervision by 

the principal, research studies of reading in- 
terests, and lists of books. Superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and librarians helped to 
make this practical handbook. Among the con- 

tributors are: Joy E. Morgan, Editor, N. E. A. 

Journal; Frances H. Kelly, Pittsburgh Library 

School; Gertrude MacKinney, Pennsylvania 

State Library, and Mary E. Foster, Head, 

School Department, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 

burgh. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. Rufus Jones, professor of 
philosophy at the college. 244 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $2 


An interesting history and interpretation of 
this one-hundred year college by a man who 
has taught there for over thirty years and who 
graduated from there in 1885. Dr. Jones tells 
of some of the founders of the college, of its 
great presidents, and of some distinguished 
members of the faculty. He writes of John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s letter at the time of the 
fiftieth anniversary and of Woodrow Wilson’s 
address at the seventy-fifth; he tells of the spirit 
and the ideals which are distinctive of Haver- 
ford, he writes of Haverford cricket and other 
sports, of science, of Haverford during the war 
period, Haverford in song, drama, and music, 
and “the Haverford that is to be.” 


THEN AND Now IN Drxig. Rose M. MacDonald. 
293 pp. Illus. Ginn. $.84 


Stories of the great southern crops, tobacco, 


the time to read. The following announcements, 
ws but are intended to supply enough information 
ish to secure the books. 


oysters, peanuts, sugar, cotton, apples, in a 
book of which the underlying aim is to show 
the child the close relationship between geo- 
graphy and history. The stories are unified 
under a central story about Betty and Dick, 
twins, of Boston who visit their uncle in Vir- 
ginia. Climate, soil, elevation, distance from 
the sea, and other geographical factors are in 
the foreground, as is the significance of each 
crop in Virginia’s history. Modern study-aids 
conclude each chapter. 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. Allen, 
Bixler, Connor, Graham, Hildreth, Edited 
by Jacob S. Orleans. For Grade 1; Grades 
2-3; Grades 4-6; Grades 7-8. World Book 
Co. 


A new series of batteries of tests for con- 
tinuous measurement of achievement in all 
subjects in grades 1 through 8. The tests are 
available in the form of complete batteries 
covering all subjects of the respective grades, 
as partial batteries covering the core subjects 
only of the middle and upper grades, and as 
separate subject tests. The content of the 
tests is based upon careful checking of many 
courses of study and the most widely used 
textbooks. A supervisor’s manual gives com- 
plete information for interpreting test results 
and applying the interpretations for improving 
school work. May be bought in packages, the 
prices for which vary from $1.15 to $2; or by 
single tests at varying prices. 


BEGINNERS’ GERMAN. Edwin H. Zeydel. 379 pp. 
Illus. Heath 


A complete German course for the beginning 
student. Each lesson constitutes a real unit 
and may be covered in a single session when 
emphasis is placed upon the acquisition of the 
essentials in a minimum amount of time. Eng- 
lish characters are used in the first thirty 
lessons, then German characters are used. 
Every sixth lesson is a thorough review, with 
strong emphasis upon word study and the 
building of vocabulary. German passages and 
collateral readings aim to give facts which 
every student of German should know. 


87 
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Frederick 
in collaboration with well 


Tue EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
L. Devereux, 


known educators and technical specialists. 
University of Chicago Press. 


222 pp. Illus. 
$2 
Written by an executive of Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Inc., this book presents preliminary 
solutions of some of the more important prob- 
lems encountered in adapting the talking pic- 
ture to the service of education. The first 
chapters deal with the development of funda- 
mental bases of production, with the experi- 
mentation which has been conducted, and with 
suggested problems for future research. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to the practical 
problems involved in utilizing the film effective- 
ly in educational programs. It describes the 
use of talking pictures at the various levels 
of school and college and the equipment neces- 
sary for their use. 


PICTURED TEACHING UNITs. 8 units complete in- 
cluding cabinet $28.50, without cabinet, 
$21.50; 4 units, $12.50; 1 unit, $3.50. F. E. 
Compton & Co., 1000 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 

Pictured Teaching Units, 18 now ready, 25 
more to come, prepared under the supervision 
of educational authorities. Each unit consists 
of 12 plates of colored pictures, approximately 
50 pictures, and a pamphlet outlining the unit 
of work. The outline gives references to 
Compton’s Encyclopedia. The pictures may be 
shown in motion picture machines. Units in- 
cluded cover Holidays; Community Life—Farm 
and City; Food, Clothing, Shelter, and Com- 
munication and Transportation in the Com- 
munity; Indians of the Plains and Eastern 
Woodlands; Life in Hot and Cold Lands; Hol- 
land; Switzerland; Japan; Prehistoric Man; 
Middle Ages; Life in American Colonies; Land 
Transportation; Communication; and Trade. 


Mr. M. TavisH. Told and Drawn by Marion 
Bullard. 110 pp. Dutton & Co. $1 


A true story for all people who love dogs, 
especially Scotties. A downhearted puppy 
achieves an extraordinary courage and loyalty 
and thereby friends. 


Peter, Katrinka’s Brother. Helen Eggleston 
Haskell. 416 pp. Dutton and Co. $2 

“Katrinka,” considered by the publishers as 
one of the seven most popular juveniles in 
their eighty years’ publishing history, depicts 
the childhood of a lovable Russian girl. 
“Katrinka Grown Up” carries her through her 
youth and the Revolution. In this third book 
we have “Peter,” a pioneer in soviet land. 
Most interesting also are the marriage of 
Katrinka and the love of Peter for an “Ameri- 
kanska” from across the water. The author 
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thus gives us modern Russia as seen through 
the eyes of those born in Old Russia, who ac- 
quire influence in the New. 


STRANGE ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS. 
Fredrica De Sola. Drawings by Norman 
Borchardt. 66 pp. Scribners, $1.50 

Pictures and stories of twenty-five of the 
strangest living animals in the world today. 

The animals chosen represent what are known 

as the five great classes of vertebrates, or 

backboned animals. 


Ralph and 


THE Happy Grove. Younghill Kang. 
Illus. Scribners. $2 


In far-off Korea, the oldest kingdom in the 
world, was born Younghill Kang, author of this 
book. This is the story of his boyhood in a 
little grass-roofed village where his ancestors 
had lived for a thousand years. He tells of 
primitive customs, ancient festivals and feasts, 
of pranks and mischief worthy of Huckleberry 
Finn. How famine and flood and finally an 
enemy invasion drove him on a journey of a 
thousand lis, a journey on foot across Korea’s 
mountains in quest of a Western education, 
makes a true story of adventure and courage. 


326 pp. 


INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK FOR 1933-34. F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

The publishers of the Instructor, classroom 
magazine for grade and rural teachers, have 
recently published a new teaching aid under 
the title, The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-1934. 
This book contains a wealth of new, ready-to- 
use material for the eight most commonly 
taught subjects in the elementary grades. It 
includes a large amount of test material—com- 
pletion tests, multiple choice tests, true-false 
tests, matching tests, and _ selection tests. 
Answers are given in all cases. Primary stories 
for reading and arithmetic problems and games 
are also included. The art work deserves spe- 
cial mention. There are sixteen full page post- 
ers, eight for primary grades by Mabel Betsy 
Hill, and eight for the intermediate and upper 
grades by Ralph Avery. These posters apply 
directly to the material in the book, and form 
an interesting, novel approach to each subject. 
The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-1934 is not 
sold alone, but may be obtained in combina- 
tion with the Instructor at a slight additional 
cost. 





SPEECHES EXPERTLY PREPARED and 
promptly mailed for all Occasions and Events. 
Personal Service. No Disappointments. Send 
$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your speech 
or paper to occupy. Speakers Library Maga- 
zine Free six months with each order. THE 
SPEAKERS LIBRARY, Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 
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Brush teeth | twice dail 
Massage quam é 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 





“GUM MASSAGE DRILLS WORKING MIRA- 
CLES,” reports an Oklahoma teacher. “‘My chil- 
dren’s keen interest in this health practice is 
resulting in better understanding of care needed 


for teeth and gums.”’ 


Gum 


Massage. 


Foods that require little or no chewing 
deprive gums of the stimulation neces- 
sary to oral health, 


dramatize 


HE progressive teachers of America, having 
long since persuaded children to brush their 
teeth regularly, are now encouraging the practice 
of brushing the gums for firm and vigorous health. 
Gums become flabby and tender because soft 
foods rob them of exercise. The gum tissues weaken. 
And the next step is “pink tooth brush.” 

Weak, bleeding gums invite gingivitis, Vincent’s 
disease —even pyorrhea. Sound teeth may be in 
danger. 

Teachers tell us that class exercises in gum mas- 
sage are proving a wonderful incentive to their 
pupils. As part of oral hygiene work, they drill 
with the index finger, acting as the tooth brush, 
held near the outside of the mouth. 

Meanwhile, the benefits of massage are explained. 
And, before mirrors at home, children see how a 
light brushing of the gums disperses stagnant blood 
and sends a fresh invigorating flow in its place. 


—s 
‘A 


Drills 


oral health in classroom 


an 


At home children are instructed to 
brush their gums as regularly as they 
clean their teeth, 


Dentists agree that this health practice is of in- 
calculable aid in assuring a whole generation of 
sound and vigorous gums. And to the teaching pro- 
fession, a nation voices its approval and gratitude. 


7 ? 7 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glowingly 
healthy gums. Dentists recommend it for toning the 
gum walls as well as cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children to its use. 
Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on 
your brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit of 


gum massage. 
ome 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


Established 1887 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Books Received 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. C.: 
BuILDING CITIZENSHIP. R. O. Hughes. $1.60 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
NOE SS 
ENGLISH PRACTICE Book. Grade V. Mary 
Browning and Marian M. Walsh. $0.18 
each 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF RHYTHM AND DANCE. Betty 
Lynd Thompson. $3.60 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286-300 Fourth Ave., 


NOY... C.F 
NICODEMUS AND THE Houn’ Doc. Inez Hogan. 
$1 


Hapry Houipays. Eleanor Graham. $2 


Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
THE NEw PaTH TO READING. Book VI. Anna 
Dorothea Cordts. $0.84 


Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
INDIAN GOLD. Orin Mack. $1.50 
DANGER Circus. Raoul Whitfield. $1.75 
GLORY OF THE SEAS. Agnes Danforth Hewes. 
$2 
THE HEN THAT KeEpT HOUSE. 
$1.50 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
DIRECTED History Stupy (American). Charles 
C. Scheck and M. Althea Orton 
EXERCISE BooK IN HIGH SCHOOL BIOoLocy. J. 
Glenn Blaisdell. $0.72 
Iowa SILENT ReaDING TESTS. Elementary 
grades 4 to 9. H. A. Greene and V. H. 
Kelley 


Emma L. Brock. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


BUSINESS vS. FINANCE. David Cushman Coyle, 
New York City 

THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN FACTORS IN THE VERBAL 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEM UPON CHILDREN’S Suc- 
CESS IN THE SOLUTION. Grace A. Kramer. 
A MEASURING SCALE FOR FREE-HAND DRAWING. 
Linus W. Kline and Gertrude L. Carey. 
The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Education, Baltimore, Md. 


Courses oF StTuDY IN SCIENCE. Grades I, II, 
III, IV, V, and VI. Courses or Stupy IN 
SCIENCE FOR SENIOR HIGH ScHOOLS. Biology, 
Physics, and Chemistry. Course In SOcIAL 
Stupies. Grades VII, VIII, and IX. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


SIDELIGHTS ON Civics. Volume I Builders and 


Destroyers. Earl D. Bruner, Superintendent 
of the George Junior Republic of Western 
Pennsylvania, Grove City, Pennsylvania 


October, 1933 


BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY Ebv- 
CATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. Volume II No. 3, May 1933. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

THREE KEYS TO WILD FLOWERING PLANTS oF 
CONNECTICUT, SOUTHEASTERN NEw York, New 
JERSEY, AND EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. Mary 
Franklin Barrett, 64 Park Ave., Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

The following pamphlets may be _ secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL 
JOBS IN FaRM Forestry, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education; THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
AND THE FINANCIAL Crisis, Katherine M. Cook 
Department of the Interior. 

CARLSBAD CAVERNS. National Park, New Mexico 
CRATER LAKE. National Park, Oregon. 


GuacieR. National Park, Montana. Granp 
Canyon. National Park, Arizona. Mount 
RAINIER. National Park, Washington. Rocky 


National Park, Colorado.  Sr- 
National Parks, 


MOounrAIN. 
QUOIA and GENERAL GRANT. 


California. YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Park. 
YosemMiTE. National Park, California. Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

INTRAMURAL AND INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 
RESEARCH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior 


AGRICULTURAL ParT-TIME SCHOOLS. Federal 


Board for Vocational Education. 





The schools should prepare the child for 
social cooperation by making clear to him the 
interdependence of economic and _ social life 
and tracing the development of the social de- 
vices by which community life becomes or- 
ganized. The child should also be prepared 
for cooperation by the development of those 
traits of personality which are involved in 
face-to-face adjustments. Finally, the  pro- 
cedure of the school itself should be _ based 
upon cooperative rather than competitive prin- 
ciples—FRANK N. FREEMAN, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Chicago 


The cost of education, Professor Strayer said 
is measured not by the subjects that are taught! 
but rather by the number of children enrolled 
in the schools. With the enrolment of all boy: 
and girls in our schools, it has become neces- 
sary to vary the opportunities provided to su! 
their needs and their capacities. Social stability 
in the United States, declared Professor 
Strayer, cannot be dissociated from the promis 
of equality of opportunity through education 
—GEeEorGE D. Strayer, Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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3 DAYS’ SALARY 


There are T. P. U. 
Certificates designed to 
fit the needs of every 
teacher. We shall be 
glad to explain them to 
you. Write for com- 
plete information. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


will protect your 
whole year’s income 





HINK what this means to you! For the 

amount of money you earn in less than one 
week you can forget about the costliness of sick- 
nessandaccidentforan entire year. The happiness 
and comfort of a mind free from this worry isalone 
worth much to you. 


The Teachers Protective Union offers you a 
Special Certificate which pays you liberal bene- 
fits in case of sickness, accident and quarantine. 
The cost of this Special Certificate is only $15.00 
a year...a small price to pay for the satisfac- 
tion of protecting a diminished income from bills 
due to illhealth. The T. P. U. Special Certificate 
gives you greater protection than any other low- 
priced certificate you can buy. It protects you 
during summer vacation and its cost does not 
increase as you grow older. You may continue 
it even if you give up teaching or marry. 





A word to New Teachers 
The Teachers Protective Union is the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. More teachers enjoy member- 
ship in it than all other similar organizations combined. 
We invite you to join. 


BRENEMAN BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 




















LINDLEY H. DENNIS, former deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of public instruction for the state of Michigan. 
Mr. Dennis, who will stand next to the state 
superintendent in Michigan, will have charge 
of secondary education, supervision of teacher 
training, vocational education, and an exten- 
sive program of industrial rehabilitation. 


Epwin P. Younc of Towanda has _ been 
appointed by Governor Pinchot as a member 
of the State Council of Education. Mr. Young 
succeeds Samuel S. Fleisher of Philadelphia, 
resigned. 


W. G. Moorueap, director of the division of 
health and physical education, State depart- 
ment of public instruction, took charge of a 
course in organization and administration of 
health and physical education in the graduate 
school of New York University this summer. 
The course, which is conducted in a camp at 
Lake Sabago in the Ramapo Mountains about 
forty miles north of New York City, was open 
to 185 students and this number was filled by 
students from all over the country, with twenty 
states represented. 


DoNALD GRUBE of Easton, FRANK CASCARIO, 
Roseto, and GEORGIANA SMITH of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are the student teachers assigned to Bangor 
High School by the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, this year. These teachers 
take over the physical education work of the 
high school. This plan was followed last year 
with satisfactory results. 


PAULINE CorRDELL of Peters Township High 
School, Lemasters, completed twelve consecu- 
tive years of perfect attendance and Grace 
Byers, a junior, completed ten years of perfect 
attendance this year. 


Roscoe H. Warp is the new supervising prin- 
cipal of Houtzdale schools. He fills the vacancy 
caused by the sudden death of John R. Spigel- 
myer. Mr. Ward taught the past two years at 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, and has 
taught at Oil City, Cranesville,.and Cambridge 
Springs. He has had twelve years’ experience. 


Lucite LANGworTHY, head of the French de- 
partment at Titusville, is spending a year in 
France for study. 








2.) 














D. B. KrayBIiL1, former superintendent of Red- 
stone Township schools, who went to Wheeling, 
West Virginia, as superintendent of schools in| 
1929, has accepted the position as dean of New 
River State College, Montgomery, West Vir-| 
ginia. | 











JoHN Prersot McCaskKeEy, editor emeritus of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, observes his 
ninety-fifth birthday on October 9, 1933, at his WaAvy! 
home 304 West King Street, Lancaster. To him |respons 
go the best wishes and thoughts of the readers |nurse’s 
of the JouRNAL which he edited for 55 years. | Wayne 
of the 
by the 


UNDE 
\vising 

IN THE THIRD ANNUAL SPIRIT CONTEST of all Senior 
exchanges of school papers held by the Scran- |comple 
ton Junior High School, the Factoryville High \ceive d 
School’s publication, “What’s Up,” won first |jademic 
prize. The winners were selected by the stu- have b 
dents of Scranton Junior High School who took |this ye 
four weeks to complete the work. The follow- |Davies, 
ing papers received prizes: First prize was! Rogr 
awarded to “What’s Up,” Factoryville High , gecigec 
School; second prize, to “Bryant Times,” Min- the ele 
neapolis, Minn.; third prize to “Jenks Forge,” 5; Pric 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. establis 
ton, * 
leighth, 
een ar 
lic inst 


Mrs. HARRIETTE S. CONNERS, teacher in the 
elementary grades of Titusville for many years, 
has retired from service. 


Metat Townsuip, Fannettsburg, Vocational 
High School boys, as a Future Farmers Club, 
attended the Century of Progress exposition in 
June. All the members of the high school 
faculty visited the exposition later in the sum- 
mer. 


Dow! 
twenty: 
ployees 
The fiv 
Spect b 


A MODEL ROMAN HOUSE has been developed 
by the University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania in response to many requests Mf servi 
for use in the schools. The various rooms of Patton 
the house are printed on water-color paper 4), pa 
and mounted on cardboard, ready to be colored, years. 
cut out, and set up. The model, which is 
accompanied by complete description and di- | CRAF! 
rections, will be ready October 1; the price is geet 

V 


$9.50. 
the pro; 
LEBANON city has completed a school survey College 


which recommends the erection of a new sen- [alif.; | 
ior high school. The proposed high school will Millers 
be built for approximately 1200 pupils. The bach of 


present senior high school will be utilized to Herbert 
replace the Harding Junior High School which PS.E.A. 
was destroyed by fire May 13, 1933. 
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| HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
Are Durable and Sanitary 


Producing Economy 


and Cleanliness 

















f Red- , , ' ; 

ina Used in Pennsylvania Public Schools since 1892 

ols in —40 years of satisfactory service 

f New 

iinet Holden Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
itus of 

ves his 

at his WayNessoro board of education has taken the THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY has issued a small 


fo him |responsibility of employing a school nurse. The 
‘eaders |nurse’s services were formerly financed by the 
ears. | Waynesboro Welfare Association. Supervision 

of the health work has always been handled 


in the by the board. 


years, ’ 
UNDER THE DIRECTION of C. J. Savige, super- 
ivising principal of the Tunkhannock Junior- 
of all Senior High School, the curricula have been 
Scran- |completely re-written so that graduates re- 
e High \ceive diplomas in commercial, general, and ac- 
n first |ademic courses. Senior and junior orchestras 
1e stu- have been organized and a band will be started 
19 took |this year, under the able direction of Helen 
follow- |Davies, head of the music department. 


‘€ was! ROSTRAVER TOWNSHIP school board recently 
High \decided to establish a high school and include 
Min- the eleventh-year work at its junior high school 


Forge.” at Pricedale. A junior high school will be 
established at Kerr school, Westside, West New- 
ational ton. This school will include the seventh, 


; Club, eighth, and ninth grades. Thése plans have 
een approved by the State department of pub- 
lic instruction. 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL began its 
twenty-ninth year with a staff of fifteen em- 
ployees with an average tenure of 5.7 years. 
The five academic teachers, headed in this re- 
Spect by George B. Lomax with eleven years 
of service, have averaged 7.3 years. Willard W. 
Patton comes second with ten years and leads 
the four trades teachers, whose average is five 
years. 
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CraFToN schools carried out an Institute-sub- 
$titute program during the past term. Among 
the advisers and speakers who participated in 
the program were Marion Van Campen of State 
survey College; J. A. Foberg of State Teachers College, 
w sen- eat F. H. Gaige of State Teachers College, 
ol will Millersville; C. A. Buckner and Q. A. W. Rohr- 
. The bach of the University of Pittsburgh; and J. 
ized to Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary of the 
which P.S.E.A. 


booklet of school program suggestions for Book 
Week. This pamphlet and special booklists 
are available on request. Write the Juvenile 
Department, The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL HISTORICAL TOUR, conducted 
jointly by the University of Pittsburgh summer 
session and the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, occurred on July 14 and 15 when sum- 
mer students, teachers, and members of the 
Historical Society motored from Pittsburgh to 
Morgantown. Existing reminders of the Whis- 
key Insurrection were visited in Washington 
County where a banquet was held by the local 
historical society. Other meetings were held 
at Waynesburg and Morgantown. Old churches, 
sites of Virginia courthouses, lands of George 
Washington, and places of local and national 
historical interest were visited. Participating 
in the tour and on the program were the fol- 
lowing: Presidents Paul Stewart and Ralph 
Hutchison of Waynesburg and Washington and 
Jefferson Colleges; Professors J. W. Oliver, 
S. J. Buck, and A. P. James of the University 
of Pittsburgh; Honorable J. B. Crumrine and 
Honorable Albert H. Sayers, President Judges 
of Washington and Green County Courts; 
former Congressman Henry W. Temple of Wash- 
ington; Richard J. Wiley of Elizabeth, author 
of “Sim Greene”; Professors C. H. Ambler and 
C. W. Ramsdell of the Universities of West Vir- 
ginia and Texas; and F. W. Shockley and C. S. 
Belfour, director and assistant director of the 
University of Pittsburgh summer session. 


THE ScHOLASTIC, national high-school maga- 
zine, became a weekly instead of a bi-monthly 
with its September 23 issue. There will be 
sixteen issues a semester, or thirty-two a year, 
at least thirty-two pages per issue, without 
change in subscription rates. 
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Four PENNSYLVANIANS received honors in the 
ninth annual soap sculpture competition 
sponsored by Procter and Gamble Company. 
Tom Robertson of Philadelphia won first prize 
of $150 in the professional class, and George 
Frederic Holschuh of Philadelphia, second prize 
of $100 in the same class. William G. Trimble 
of Pittsburgh received honorable mention in 
the advanced amateur class, and Leo Cosgrove, 
Jr., of Philadelphia won honorable mention in 
the junior class of the competition. 


ARMSTRONG County will have no regular in- 
stitute this year, but ih its place it will have 
special work in geography and English super- 
vised by teachers from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana. The teachers will meet eight or 
ten times during the term. 


THE TITUSVILLE school district finished the 
1932-33 school year with a balance of $17,000. 
The teachers have not missed a pay during 
the depression. No departments have been 
lost and health and physical education have 
been added. 

BrENTWoop, Allegheny County, opened Sep- 
tember 5 with a twelfth grade of 100. Previous 
to September, 1930, Brentwood sent all high 
school students to the various high schools in 
the city of Pittsburgh. In 1930 the ninth grade 
was retained in the local school. Since then 
a junior-senior high school of 600 students has 
been developed. The “High school at home” 
means a saving of $10,000 a year to the com- 
munity. 


MUHLENBERG TOWNSHIP, Berks County, reduced 
all teachers’ and employees’ salaries by 10 per 
cent for 1933-34. All teachers receiving salaries 
below the third-class district maximum received 
their $100 increments before the 10 per cent 
reduction was applied. 


AFTER WEST PoTTSGROVE Township High School, 
Stowe, was reorganized as a four-year junior 
high school in 1931, the enrolment increased so 
rapidly that it was necessary to add two rooms 
to the junior high school building last summer. 
In February, 1933, the pupils in grades 7-10 
numbered 156 or 124.8 per cent of the number 
in those grades in February, 1932. This in- 
crease does not come from any increase in 
population. It is due entirely to a decreased 
school mortality in those grades. 





Many school systems in the United States 
manage their business programs far better than 
most private corporations. It also appears to 


be true that public school business manage- 
ment is in most cities of the United States 
superior to the management practiced in other 
fields of governmental activity—N. L. ENGEL- 
HARDT, Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
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New Positions 





Bair, Howard, mathematics, Carlisle 

Barker, George M., supr. prin., North Beaver Twp. 
Cons. school, Lawrence Co. 

Besselman, Mary, elementary grade, Titusville 

Brown, Silas H., supr. prin., Womelsdorf 

Corkan, Lloyd, prin., New Brighton B..-8. 

Crawford, Dorothy, English, history, Tyrone H. S. 

Daihl, Lester, mathematics, general science, Ship- 
pensburg Jr. H. S. 

Dewey, LaRue, elementary teacher, Tyrone 

Druckenmiller, Amanda, 2nd grade, Abington Bes 

Dunlap, C. Willis, English, Tobyhanna Twp. H. S., 
Monroe Co. 

Eberts, Evelyn, elementary teacher, Tyrone 

Hiler, Pauline H., French, Titusville 

Flower, Milton E., French, Carlisle 












fests are Ff 


Fry, Emma C., sixth grade, Franklin school, Carlisle [@ doz. 

Gilbert, Esther, prin., Washington St. school, West 
Pittston 

Giles, Verna M, teacher, Jermyn 

Godorecci, Virginia, social studies and English, 
Abington Jr. H. S. 

Good, H. H., a Bethel Twp. H. 

Goodrich, B. , prin., Millcreek Twp. “en Sr: i. S.; 
Erie , dag 

Griswold, M. Jane, social science, Coatesville H. §. 


Handwork, Cora L., prin., Birdsboro H. S 





Johnson, Marjorie E., supr., phys. ed. for girls, 
Bloomsburg ” 
Jupenlaz, Fred, prin., Covington Cons. school, fdrawing, « 

Tioga Co. finating a 
Keys, Martha, elementary teacher, Tyrone fective in 
Kirker, Richard F., prin., Cooperstown H. tead. 36c 
Knouse, Reno S., head, commercial dept., Titusville ‘aia 


Stroudsburg H 


Kunkle, Helen E., English, . 
supr. prin., East Greenville 


Kurtz, Stanley M., 











Long, Clarence "M., prin., Lincoln elementary | 
school, Mt. Lebanon, Pgh. ea 
McLanahan, Kathleen, phys. ed., Tyrone H. S. : 


McNeal, Mary, 2nd grade, Abington Twp. 
Mehring, Paul R., prin., Lincoln school, Gettysburg 
Miller, Fred, English, social studies, Knox, Clarion 





Co. 
Myott, Louise O., French, Tyrone H. S. 






Palmer, Ruth, music supr., Carlisle import 

Pauley, Wm., athletic coach, East Brady 

Reglin, Eleanor, social science, Titusville 

Rhodes, Harry K., prin., Lawrence Park Twp.. J 
Erie Co. Is sui 

Rhoton, Paul, director of phys. ed. and athletic reads th 
coach, Jenkintown 

Robinson, E. L., prin., Sr. H. S., Titusville Would a 


Rohrbaugh, H. L., German and biology, Carlisle 
Rothenberger, Mary E., Bensalem Twp. H. S. 
Rutter, Elizabeth, typewriting, Tyrone H. S. 





Suicide 
eset 1 





€chneider, Florence, music, Tyrone H. S. tragic, v 
Shollenberger, Carl, phys. ed., Tyrone H. S. f 
Skeeter, G. Dorothy, home economics, Downing-/°™mon 


town Industrial school 
Snyder, Allen K., supr. prin., J. Horace Landis 
Jt. Cons. school, Schwenksville 


parent s 
school a 









Snyder, Mary Jane, librarian, Gettysburg H. S. have pr 
Sollenberger, C. B., asst. prin.. Penn school, Carlisle if ref 

Steckel, A. D., supr. prin., Sinking Spring r retug 
Stonebraker, Merle, history, Tyrone H. 8. he dar 
Thomas, Alice M., 3rd grade, Abington Twp. leverthe 


Thunhurst. Ralph H., prin., Cranberry Twp. H. 





S., Venango Co. g up i 
Waite, Robert, mathematics, Tyrone H. S. lest of 1 
Ward, Roscoe H., supr. prin... Houtzdale 
Weaver, Carroll A., prin., Rockland Twp. H. S., ad a lai 


Venango Co. wering 





D 
——— Ruth E., 4 & 5th grades, Abington if those 
Wilev. Roy W., prin., Butler H. S. figure 
Williams, Robert, mathematics, athletic coach | Wheth 
Carlisle etn 


Withers, Clara A., fifth grade, Cornwells Heightsfoes not 


school, Bensalem Twp. ve now 

Woods Mrs. Helen, kindergarten, Lansford i 3 
Yeager, H. H., prin., Jr. H. S., Titusville Dhasized 
he way 








Patism 
Instead of introducing new subjects into thef femedy! 


curriculum, introduce new materials into oldffays of | 
u 





subjects.—Guy STANTON Forp. then da: 
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ir Twp. 
Wonder Stories 
le from Nature. 
——l There isn't a dull 
page in this new 
2 H. S. Be silent reader for 
, Ship- grades five and 
six. It presents 
practical nature 
n Twp. 2" Ae facts enlivened by 
, ee. 8; some that are 
’ amazing because 
} they are contrary to the common: 
place. mprehension and speed 
tests are provided. 16c ea. $1.72 
Carlisle [a doz. 
1, West 
Something New 
” ll To Do. A col- 
Snglish, lateral workbook 
for first and sec- 
ond grades of- 
. Ey S. fering an abun- 
dance of little 
e H. &. stories on which 
seatwork is 
r girls, based involving 
reading, writing, 
school, fdrawing, coloring, and other fas- 
finating activities. Extremely ef- 
lective in increasing the desire to 
Ss. tead. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 
itusville 
Ss. 
ille t 
nentary | | 
i 
L &. Wy 
tysburg 
Clarion 
r Twp. 


athletich 


irlisle 
Ss. 
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Ae “pla 
FORTY [7 
FAMOUS [67 
STORIES 


Forty Famous 
Stories. A low- 
priced reader 
for intermediate 
grades with 
speed and com: 
prehension tests. 
The forty stor- 
ies are the kind 
young folks de- 
light in reading. 
The tests are varied and interest- 
ing and of sufficient difficulty to 
challenge the pupils to careful 
reading. 24c ea. $2.40 a doz. 
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The Economy Chart Outfit. Two 
large charts and an indexed filing 
box full of word and letter cards 
with which to build an extensive 
primary vocabulary. Indispensable 
in teaching sentence building, 
phonics, spelling, and reading. 
Amazingly low-priced at $1.00. 


Read and Do. Thirty lessons com- 
bining primary seatwork with 
purposeful silent reading motiv- 
ated by interesting thought-get- 
ting tests. 20c ea. $2.16 a doz. 


436 South Wabash Avenue 


Good Books at Low Prices 





The New ABC 
Book. Although 
this book inci- 
dentally leads the 
pupil to a knowl- 
edge of the alpha- 
bet, its primary 
purpose is not to 
teach the alpha- 
bet. The alphabet 
is simply the sub- 
ject around which the text is 
built. In a vocabulary appropri- 
ate for first grade pupils, an in- 
teresting variety of seatwork is 
provided, the execution of which 
serves as a check of the compre: 
hension of the text. 12c ea. $1.20 
a doz. 








Stories I Like with Pictures By 

le. A unique book for primary 
pupils. There are six popular 
stories and outline drawings for 
building up illustrations. Durec- 
tions are given for making a book 
from this material and the accur- 
acy with which they are followed 
constitutes comprehension tests of 
the reading. 24c ea. $2.60 a doz. 


Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 


Hart. & McCreary Company 
Chicago 





NRA MEMBER—WE DO OUR PART 


the Shepherd boy, with his sweet songs of hope 
and cheer, became the King’s avenue of escape! 
And so today not only in training for the right 
use of leisure time, about which we are hearing 
on all sides, but even more as a means of for- 
tifying our children mentally and spiritually. 
Music and art, the cultural subjects, must be 
taught better than ever before. Next to reading, 
in my opinion, these two subjects are the most 


importance of Art and Music in the New 
Education 


Is suicide the way out? 
eads the daily papers of almost every city it 
ould almost seem to be in these hectic times. 
Suicide as a solution of the difficulties that 
eset men’s souls used to be the resort of 
tragic, unbalanced temperaments. 


Increasingly as one 


Today, it is 


owning-/ommon among people of education and ap- 


| : 9 
~ parent sanity. Why? 







a. 8. 
Carlisle 


the dark hour. 


Because increasingly our 
school and home training has not seemed to 
have provided for “zones of quiet,” for “cities 
of refuge” to which harassed souls may turn in 
Perhaps unconsciously, 
evertheless surely, modern life has been build- 


but 


ing up ideas of material wealth as the greatest 


Dp. 
‘wp. H. 

lest of man’s success. 
H. 
bington 





figures? 





coach, 





Have we, as educators, 
s.faad a larger part than we have realized in this 
pwering of cultural and spiritual aims, in favor 
f those things which can readily be expressed 


Whether we have been a party to this or not, 


Heightsffoes not matter so much at the moment as what 






nto the P 
nto old 






ve now propose to do to meet this need, em- 
Phasized by the nature of the times. What is 
me way out, if suicide or the attitude of de- 
patism is not to be accepted? 
emedy: One way is the remedy that in the 
ays of King Saul brought him back to sanity 
hen dark moods were upon him' And David 


Not a new 
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Little Stories to 
Read. A pre- 
primer with suf- 
ficient simplicity 
to justify the 
name and with 
a story content 
to interest the 
modern child. 
Ample word 
drill without 
repetition. 12¢ ea. 

















meaningless 
$1.20 a doz. 


Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A 
supplementary reader for primary 
grades built around the experi- 
ences of that enticing, wistful 
little creature who has become the 
friend of thousands of children 
through her introduction in 
The Smedley & 
Olsen New 
Primer. Many 
episodes are 
cleverly woven 
together to 
make a continu- 
ous story with a 
strong appeal to 
children. 20c ea. 
$2.16 a doz. 


GRAY KITTEN 
HER FRIENDS 





ay 











important in the school curriculum. 
Remember, I have not said that these are the 

only necessary subjects but through them the 

child is often led to see the use and application 


of the other subjects. 


For example, one cannot 


go far in reading, music, and art without see- 
ing the need of arithmetic which has always 


had a sure place 


in every school program. 


Nobody has to defend arithmetic and yet with- 
out the spiritual and cultural point of view, 
without principles of decent living, great pro- 
ficiency in mathematics may turn out to be 


a dangerous 


thing.—FLORENCE HALE, 


Editor, 


Grade Teacher, and First Vice-President, N. E. A. 





The State and Its High Schools 


This statement is now being much discussed: 
“In Europe they plan a secondary school edu- 
cation only for ten per cent of all children. 
Here we seek such an education for all children. 


Can we afford to give opportunities of second- 
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ary education to all? Shall we not revise our 
plan to approach more closely the European 
standard?” 

In a republic public education is not a gift, 
not charity, not a contribution to the needs 
of poor and unfortunate parents. Its purpose 
is to adjust growing citizens to a growing world. 
We educate not to relieve parents but to pro- 
tect and perpetuate our investment in culture 
and civilization. Yet this question asks if we, 
that is, the rich, the intellectual, the cultured, 
the old families can afford to give, that is, can 
we tax ourselves and also tax the poor, the 
mediocre-minded, the uncouth, and those of 
foreign birth so that we can make a present 
of secondary education to those not of our 
own personal status. 


There is but one answer. If we adopt the 
European status of ten per cent of fourteen 
to eighteen year old children in school, we 
must accept the standard of living that pro- 
duces employment for ninety per cent of these 
children. This means a reduction to a status 
of peasantry on the farm and of child labor in 
the cities. We have outgrown this and in 
America public education will continue to be 
offered to all children of secondary school age. 
—E. W. BUTTERFIELD, State Commissioner of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 





Necrology 


WILLIAM Rowen, 82, president of the Phila- 
delphia board of education, died August 23 at 
his summer home in Ocean City. Mr. Rowen 
had been a member of the board for twenty- 
six years, its president for half the time. 


ARTHUR Scott JONES, 44, associate professor 
of engineering drawing at Pennsylvania State 
College, died August 23 at a Philipsburg hos- 
pital. Professor Jones had been at Penn State 
since 1924. 


O. H. BAKELEss, a retired member of the 
faculty of the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, dropped dead September 6 while leading 
a prayer meeting in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on his 75th birthday anniversary. Pro- 
fessor Bakeless served as head of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy at the college from 1902 until 
1929. 


JOHN R. SPIGELMYER, supervising principal 
of the Houtzdale schools for the past five years, 
died August 7 in the Maple Avenue Hospital 
at Portage. 


Eva IMOGENE MEISEL, 25, a teacher in the 
home economics department of the Aliquippa 
High School, died August 29 at her home in 
Pittsburgh. 








Sarau J. McIntyre, 82, of Catasauqua, for 
sixty years a school teacher, died September 6 


eee 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
1933 

October 6-7—Western Convention District and} 
Western Pennsylvania Education Confer-} 
ence, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh> 
October 9-12—American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


October 12—Columbus Day 


October 12-14—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 


October 13-14—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Titusville 
October 18-19—Parent Education Conference, 
Harrisburg 


October 20—Fall Arbor Day 


October 20-21—Eastern Convention District, 
Allentown 


October 24—Penn Day 


October 27-28—Midwestern Convention District 
New Castle 


October 27-28—Ninth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

November 3-4—Pennsylvania Association 0 
Deans of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 6-12—American Education Week 

November 8-9—Education Congress, Harrisburg 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 12-18—Book Week 

November 30-December 2—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Statler Hotel, De} 
troit, Mich. 

December 6-9—American Vocational Associa} 
tion Conference, Detroit, Mich. 

December 27-29—State Convention of P.S.E.A 
Philadelphia 

1934 


February 24-March 1—Department of Superin} 
tendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
March 9-10—Northeastern Convention District} 
East Stroudsburg 
March 14-17—Southeastern Convention Distric) 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia | 
April 1-7—Pennsylvania Education Week 
April 6-7—Southern Convention District, Carf 
lisle 
April 27-28—Pennsylvania Forensic and Musi 
League, Seventh Annual Final State Con: 
tests, Johnstown 
June 30-July 6—National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. Jessie Gray, President 
Philadelphia 
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REAL PROTECTION 





Our ‘INCOME PROTECTION POLICY” is just what 
the name implies and is superior to any Health and 
Accident policy ever offered to the teaching profession. 


Indemnities are paid for absence from school by reason 
of illness or accident. A physician’s attendance at least 
once each week is necessary, but house confinement is 
required only during vacation periods. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
’ First Week’s Illness’ - First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
SOG aac ceive wee eae elas ecewaeas NE vc asia ttcadwavandwugacneeuwnecee $2,500 
Doe ode ocel wici Sexai eid ore Maka tapaeiers AGATE PERM aca a wx eseousc exes hawewee 2,500 
PAO card Aare ware oh ocd eee one bees GM BOON oo esi casnadieanxaereedacdees 2,500 
AN orc feelarcis ws aera os One Hand and One Boat ccc cicccceccccevacicc 2,500 
A) | Ar aa Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
WMO oor tb ile ca tg eses Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................. 2,500 
BRON oisiaicleiin eine cb teceew ctluta ee Sight Gh Hote BCG oo. ccc. cece vcdeensees nes 2,500 
AOU sori avis se. cia woke e Rte ano weMees NCH NIEMONY 5c We'd law ancciceutneenceeases 1,250 
| | reer evigaseoeucwes PIM MCMDINGOU 6 Se cic calla vlna ee dedodcawsenes 1,250 
AMR alorcisle cn iocnnecweee wen ees Sieh: G8 Umee PVG? ccehcncuncacuceccecustes 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’! Manager 
Pennsylvania Bldg. ........ Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and za0 S Feurth St ..c.csss- Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bide: .... 06.060 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
High School 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 28TH 








For information, write to the Secre- 
tary, Conwell Hall, Temple University, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Ave., 
Phila., Pa., or phone STEvenson 7600. 








It is that something 
EXTRA that makes 
a Champion 


The Champion Arithmetics 





New in Spirit, Method, Appearance 


The authors, J. Freeman Guy, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, J. C. Brown, Supt. of Schools, Pelham, 
N. Y., Helen Mirick, New York City Schoo!s, and 
A. C. Eldredge, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
are authorities in the field of arithmetic instruction. 
The problem material is new and refreshing and is 
centered around child experiences. A complete test- 
ing program is provided. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
131 East 23rd Street New York City 


W. B. DICKSON and J. A. PRICE 
State Representatives 














To ALL THOSE TEACHERS 


whose salaries are insufficient to cover any 


EXTRA expenses, the E. B. A. offers... 


help... 


Whenever your income is cut, because 
of sickness, accident, or quarantine, 
an EDUCATORS membership pro- 


vides an extra income for you. And 


this protection extends not only through the months of 
school, but through the vacation months as well. Find 
out for yourself how little it costs to belong to this 
pioneer organization . . . . and how much it will do for 


you, in time of need. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: WOOLWORTH BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 


421 LAND TITLE BLDG., Philadelphia 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


5101 JENKINS ARCADE, Pittsburgh 
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WE DO OUR PART 





The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 for membership in the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
entitles the member to receive the Pennsylvania School Journal, except the Education Bulletin, for which 
the additional charge is $0.25. 

Subscriptions to nonmembers, $2.00 a year without the Education Bulletin. Subscriptions to nonmembers 
including the Education Bulletin, $2.25 a year. 

Members are requested to report promptly change of address, giving old as well as new address. 

National Advertising Representative, State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois, Advertising Rates on Application. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal is indexed in the Education Index. 
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